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WANTED: A BASEBALL PITCHER 
WITH WEAK EYES “Neil Estes Cook 





Mr. Smithwick 


T was a slim youth that presented himself 
at Mr. Smithwick’s desk in the Hampton 
National Bank. In fact he was so slim 

that he looked almost scrawny, and the 
black-rimmed glasses that he wore gave his 
face an owlish expression. “Mr. Zimmerman, 
the coach at the university, sent me,” he said 
to Mr. Smithwick. 

The president of the little up-state country 
bank stared at the youth. “Are you a base- 
ball pitcher?” he demanded incredulously. 

The youth smiled and handed the president 
an envelope. “‘Here is his letter. You wrote 
him, you know, that you wanted a baseball 
pitcher with weak eyes. I didn’t make the 
varsity, but I pitched for the junior class 
team and -—” 

“Oh, that’s all right! That’s all right!” Mr. 
Smithwick said hastily. “If Zimmerman sent 
you I’m satisfied.” The president glanced at 
the letter, found the young fellow’s name and 
then asked, “Well, Mr. George William T. 
Wallace, do you know what I want of you?” 

George William did not know, but Mr. 
Smithwick, instead of explaining, glanced 
cautiously round him. His stenographer was 
rattling her typewriter; the cashier was talk- 
ing with a customer; yet the prospect did 
not please Mr. Smithwick. “Come into my 
office,” he said and, rising, led the way. 

“You see,” he explained after he had care- 
fully shut the door, “we have to hire a supply 
man every summer, so I thought I might as 
well get some college student who could play 
baseball. I wanted one that did not look 
like a baseball player, and I think you'll 
answer.” 

“Sure,” said George William. “It’s lucky 
for both of us. I wanted to work in a bank 
this summer, for my father’s in South Amer- 
ica. Besides, I was the only one that answered 
the description you gave in your letter.” 

George William might also have added that 

_ his father was President Wallace of a big 
New York trust company, that he had gone 
to South America to establish better banking 
connections, and that he thought his son was 
spending the summer on the seashore with a 
college chum. Perhaps George William said 
nothing of the circumstances for fear that 
Mr. Smithwick would hesitate to hire Presi- 
dent Wallace’s son. 

“The reason,” continued Mr. Smithwick, 
“that I want a baseball player who doesn’t 
look like one is that every Fourth of July 
we play a game of baseball with the Hamp- 
ton Savings Bank,—that’s the other bank 
here in town,—and the team of each bank is 
picked by the other side. Naturally, they 
pick the poorest players, and so the crowd 
never gets a chance to root; they’re laughing 
too much. With a favorable wind you can 
hear them ten miles away !” 

“My!” said George William. 

“Now I’m positive,” said Mr. Smithwick, 
“that Mr. Hinckleman of the Savings Bank 
puts all his applicants on the scales before 
he hires them. At any rate he employs an 
awful husky set of bookkeepers, and for the 
last three years they have kept us from win- 
ning that baseball game. Even an old banker 
has some fighting blood, and that’s what 
made me write to Zimmerman.” 

“Fine!” said George William. “And now 
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whenever I go down the street I’ll be sure to 
carry a couple of books under my arm, and 
if I ever have to throw anything I'll throw it 
stiff armed, like a girl! Just wait; they'll 
pick me first thing!” 

“That’s the idea,” Mr. Smithwick said with 
a smile, “but remember this is a secret be- 
tween you and me! And now I'll call Mr. 
Clinker, our assistant cashier, and he’ll show 
you your work.” 

That was how George William T. Wallace 
became an employee of the Hampton Na- 
tional Bank. Although George William was 
a rich man’s son, he did his work well from 
the start. No doubt part of his success was 
owing to the fact that the Hampton National 
was willing to take him on his own merits, 
but a larger part was owing to George 
William’s own efforts. Before his father left 
the country George had told him that he 
wanted to work that summer, and Mr. Wal- 
lace had replied that his son could not hold 
a job two weeks. Thereupon George had 
decided to prove that his father was wrong. 

For the first week or two all went well at 
the bank, but when the Fourth of July ap- 
proached, and Mr. Clinker ordered the bank 
force to report for baseball prac- 
tice every evening, George William 
fell into difficulty. 

There is no need to say much 
about the practice of the first 
day. Everyone played wretch- 
edly, but none played quite so 
wretchedly as George William. 
He outshone them all in badness. 
He side-stepped hot grounders, 
and only when he was safe out 
of line would he reach for one 
as it went by. The method has 
never been recognized as a 
successful way of fielding. With flies George 
William did no better than he did with 
grounders. He gazed up at the ball wonder- 
ingly and did not start to run until it began 
to settle toward the earth, and then he 
— to be trying to get out of the way 
of it. 

Nevertheless, Clinker did not discard 
George William until he had seen him bat. 
The boy insisted on standing at an unneces- 
sarily safe distance from the plate and from 
there poking gingerly at the balls as they 
sizzled by. Often he poked at them after they 
had passed. But it really made little differ- 
ence, for from where he stood the bat was 
scarcely long enough to reach them anyway. 

“Stand up, boy; stand up to that plate,” 
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ordered Oswald, the colored janitor, who was 
also the official catcher; ‘don’t be afraid of 
’em ha 

“I’m not afraid,” replied George William; 
“T just don’t want to get hit, that’s all!” 

“My heavens!” Mr. Clinker exclaimed. 
“Tell that fellow to beat it! If the Hampton 
Savings should ever see him play they’d pick 
him for our captain!” 

So George William was excused from base- 
ball practice. A drowning man is not thank- 
ful for having a millstone hung round his 
neck, and the members of the Hampton Na- 
tional team felt sure George William was a 
millstone. 

But their excusing him was of no avail. 
Mr. Cruikshank, the assistant cashier of the 
Hampton Savings Bank, had watched them 
practice that first night, The Hampton Na- 
tionals did not know it, for a tree had inter- 
vened between them and Mr. Cruikshank. 
Three days before the game he sent his list 
of National players to Mr. Clinker, and the 
name that headed it was George William’s. 
Mr. Clinker almost expired,.and that night 
when the chosen team reported for practice 
he almost expired again, for George William’s 
improvement was overpowering. 
Stoner, bookkeeper and _ first 
baseman, was batting. He knocked 
George William a grounder. The 
boy grinned and, swooping down 
on it, caught it and hurled it to 
Oswald so hard that it struck his 
mitt with a resounding thump. 
The whole team stopped moving 
and looked aghast at George 
William. The ball dropped from 
Oswald’s listless hands. 

‘*Great guns!’’ commented 
Stoner and immediately rapped 
out a hard, vicious grounder, which George 
William recovered as easily as he had recov- 
ered the first. “He’s been fooling us!” howled 
Stoner in sudden delight. 

“He’s been fooling us!” echoed Mawson, 
head teller and left fielder. All the tellers were 
put in the outfield, where it was thought 
they would do the least damage. 

“My, my!” exclaimed Mr. Clinker, polish- 
ing his glasses to look at George William 
better. “My, my! Have you played much, 
George ?” 

“TI pitched for the juniors at school.” 

“QO my! That’s splendid,” declared Mr. 
Clinker. “Go throw some to Oswald and 
show us how well you can pitch. Hurry ! Don’t 
keep us waiting. This suspense is awful!” 






** Stand up, boy; stand 
up to that plate,’’ 
ordered Oswald 
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As the team crowded round him George 
William flushed and grinned and threw the 
ball across the plate several times. There was 
nothing wonderful about his pitching, but it 
was much the best that the bank force had 
ever seen in Hampton; and if George William 
had been a star of one of the major leagues, 
they could not have praised him more effu- 
sively. 

He and Oswald were instantly chosen as 
the battery. Burton, a bookkeeper, was put 
at second base, for he could catch at least 
half the balls thrown to him. The position 
of shortstop fell to Jerry, the collector. Mr. 
Cruikshank had picked Jerry because he was 
still in high school, but in choosing the lad 
the rival assistant cashier had made a mis- 
take. Jerry was a remarkably good player. 
And finally third base was allotted to Mr. 
Clinker. It-was almost a tradition that the 
assistant cashier should play third base; Mr. 
Cruikshank played the same position on the 
Hampton Savings Bank team. The circum- 
stance made it almost certain that if a man 
stole second base he would reach third also, 
for the teams seldom tried to put anyone out 
at third. Neither of the assistant cashiers 
could be counted on to catch the ball, and 
the other players had no desire to allow the 
runner to go home on an overthrow. 

Now that the team was chosen and every- 
one was atingle with anticipation and not a 
little dread, the Fourth of July was allowed 
to dawn. There were speeches in the morning, 
but none of the players went to hear them; 
they did not wish to tire themselves need- 
lessly. 

At noon everyone was at Hampton Park, 
where the banks gave their employees a 
picnic by way of preparing them for the 
game; everyone was fortified with a multi- 
tude of sandwiches, pieces of cake and dishes 
of ice cream. And everyone vied with the 
others in fortifying Mr. Augustus Morley, 
the mayor of Hampton; he had been selected 
as umpire. He had been chosen, not because 
he knew anything about baseball, but be- 
cause he was mayor. Fortunately, he had a 
son, Augustus Junior, who did know the 
game. Between mouthfuls Augustus Junior 
held an open rule book in front of his father, 
the mayor, and expounded baseball. The 
game seemed likely to be interesting. 

Everyone in the grand stand smiled in 
happy anticipation when, a short time later, 
Mr. Morley bustled out to the centre of the 
field where the teams were practicing. 

“What do you say we get busy and start ?” 
he exclaimed. “I’m having supper with my 
brother at Dover, and I want to leave here 
early.” 

The teams were willing, and Oswald went 
to bat for the National. Abraham, the col- 
ored janitor of the Savings Bank, had been 
chosen by that institution as pitcher. Now 
he eyed Oswald thoughtfully. “Say, boy,” he 
called, “how hard you hittin’ to-day ?” 

“T’ve had four dishes of ice cream and five 
pieces of cake, and I’m knockin’ ’em over 
the fence,” announced Oswald. 

“Ma gracious!” exclaimed Abraham, and 
with that he curved the first ball. 

Mr. Morley did not call it. Though he had 
opened his mouth as if he were about to 
speak, he had shut it again quickly. 

“Well,” demanded Abraham, “what am it ?” 
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“J—TI really couldn’t quite make out,” Mr. 
Morley admitted. “Suppose we let it go.” 

“Why, Mistah Mawley,” exclaimed Abra- 
ham, “it went right ovah that theah plate 
as straight as a string! You must have 
seen it!” 

“Well, now, maybe it did,” said Mr. Mor- 
ley. “Tl call it a strike.” 

“Hey!” howled Oswald. “That theah ball 
went so far on the othah side of the plate 
that I couldn’t ’ave touched it with a tele- 
phone pole!” 

“Well, well, well!” said Mr. Morley. 
“Abraham, you know how honest Oswald is; 
he never has told an untruth. That must have 
been a ball!” 

“No, by hen!” declared Abraham vigor- 
ously, forgetting that he was talking to the 
mayor. “No, you don’t pull that on us!” 

Mr. Morley was thoughtful. “I know!” 
he exclaimed brightly. “You throw it over 
again !” 

Accordingly Abraham pitched again, and 
for the present the mayor was saved from 
further annoyance by Oswald’s knocking out 
a two-bagger. 

“That was pretty good, wasn’t it?” Mr. 
Morley said to Abraham, but Abraham did 
not seem to think so. 

George William came to bat next, and Mr. 
Morley appealed to Mr. Clinker. “1 wonder,” 
he said, “whether you would mind if little 
Augustus stood out here with me.” 

“Not at all,’ replied Mr. Clinker, who 
was beginning to fear that the Savings Bank 
might win because of erroneous decisions; 
“not at all; good idea!” 

“And you?” Mr. Morley asked Mr. Cruik- 
shank. 

Mr. Cruikshank was equally willing; he 
had had the same fears as Mr. Clinker. 

Now the decisions came more promptly. 
They came as soon as Mr. Morley could say, 
“Augustus, what was that?” 

“Strike, dad.” 

“All right. One strike!” 

But father and son occasionally differed. 
“No, Augustus; I don’t think that was a 
strike.” 

“But, dad, it went right over the plate.” 

“No, Augustus; I’m sure I saw it go out- 
side the plate.” 

“But, dad, I know more than you do 
about —” 

“Augustus, remember I am your father. 
That makes three balls!” 

At the end of one of the debates George 
William struck one of Abraham’s easy 
throws, and the ball passed over Mr. Mor- 
ley’s head with such a deadly hiss that, even 
though it was too high for either Abraham 
or the second baseman to reach, it made him 
duck. “Augustus,” he said, “I don’t believe 
you had better stay here. It isn’t a safe place. 
If one of those balls —” 

“Watch the game, dad, watch the game!” 
ordered Augustus, and his dad did so. 

The Hampton Savings Bank had several 
old and trusted employees who had been 
hired before Mr. Hinckleman had begun to 
prize baseball ability. Their sorrow in lite 
was this annual ball game. They as well as 
their team mates regretted that there were 
no inactive positions on a baseball team. But 
since there were not, they, like the tellers of 
the Hampton National, had been banished to 
the outfield. 

There they functioned, and their method 
of functioning was to gape at the ball until 
it came to them, and then to turn and run 
after it. Because of that peculiar style of 
fielding George William found to his tremen- 
dous astonishment that he had knocked a 
home run. He later learned that he needed 
only to knock the ball over the heads of the 
infield always to get a home run; the out- 
fielder saw to that. But just now he was 
astonished, and so was everyone else, includ- 
ing the Hampton Savings Bank. 

“T don’t understand!” declared Mr. Cruik- 
shank. “That fellow’s no ball player. It must 
have been an accident. Tell Abraham not to 
let them do that again.” 

Evidently Abraham obeyed instructions, 
for two runs were all that the Hampton Na- 
tional made in the first inning; the infield 
handled grounders efficiently. 

When the Hampton Savings Bank saw 
George William in the pitcher’s box they 
were astounded, but their joy equaled their 
astonishment. “‘He’s the best pitcher they’ve 
got!” they cried gleefully. “Here’s where 
even Cruikshank gets a hit!” 

They had some reason for being joyful. 
As George William stood in his shirt sleeves 
in the pitcher’s box he looked especially thin 
and gangling. But the first ball that he 
pitched crossed the middle of the plate with 
a speed that easily equaled Abraham’s. 
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But the Savings Bank team was not dis- 
couraged. “He can’t keep that up,” they said, 
and they felt that their faith was justified 
when Grimes, the catcher, got a safe hit. 

Grimes might have gone on down to sec- 
ond, but by some strange mischance Mawson 
had stopped the ball in left field, and Grimes 
did not know just how poor a thrower Maw- 
son was. Then Abraham went to bat, con- 
fident and expectant. 

“Watch this boy,” called Oswald, “or he’ll 
bunt the ball with his haid so he can take 
his base.” 

“Aw, go on,” answered Abraham; “‘it’s just 
as easy to bunt this fellow with mah bat!” 

But Abraham bunted futilely. He tried 
three times, and each time his bat slid 
through the empty air. 

“Ain’t he the bunter, though?” demanded 
Oswald. “Ain’t he the boy that loves to bunt? 
I guess he bunts over to the bench now.” 

At that the Savings Bank team became 
almost silent. They did not abandon them- 
selves to joy so readily as they had done 
before, but began to look at George William 
with great uneasiness. It was the first time in 
three years that a National Bank pitcher had 
struck out any of their team, except of course 











five-legged cow or a three-headed rooster 
would have created. It was so unusual for the 
Hampton National to be winning. 

Mr. Smithwick was enjoying himself. His 
waistcoat was unbuttoned and showed a 
snowy white shirt; before his face he waved 
a fan in a leisurely manner. His rival, Mr. 
Hinckleman, who sat across the aisle, was 
not so cheerful. Though he was perspiring 
freely, he was too nervous to use a fan. He 
kept his handkerchief constantly moving. It 
went from the right pocket of his coat to his 
forehead; from his forehead it circled his face 
and then went to the left pocket of his coat. 
Before it could get thoroughly settled there 
it had to start on a return trip. Mr. Hinckle- 
man was excited. 

In the eighth inning the Hampton Savings 
suddenly jumped into the lead with a score 
of sixteen to fourteen. It looked like disaster 
for the Hampton National, for they had only 
one more time at bat, and the three out- 
fielders were up! 

Mr. Hinckleman began to grin. The hand- 
kerchief stopped moving. So did Mr. Smith- 
wick’s fan. 

Sherman, the right fielder, true to form, 
struck out. Then came Billings. He waved his 





Now they threw it just when Mawson was charging at him like a scared mule 


the three outfielders and Mr. Cruikshank. 
They had come to regard the record as a fine 
one, and they hated to see it changed. 

“Say,” observed Mr. Morley to George 
William, “you’re pretty good. You must have 
played some before.” 

“A little,’ George William replied. 

“Well, your pitching shows it,’ Mr. Mor- 
ley said sagely. 

Now the first baseman came to bat and by 
getting a hit on the second ball helped the 
Hampton Savings to recover its equanimity. 
The hit was a hard line drive, and it came 
straight for Mr. Morley’s head. Mr. Morley 
stood as if he had been hypnotized and 
turned to stone both at once. It was George 
William that jumped in front of him and 
with lightning quickness caught the ball in 
one outstretched hand. Even the Savings 
Bank applauded the play. As for Mr. Morley, 
he was almost overcome. “You saved my 
life!” he declared while he wiped his damp 
forehead. “And I won’t soon forget it! As 
for any more umpiring, I’m through. They 
can get some one else. I have a wife and a 
child to support!” 

“See here,” said George William, “this 
place is safe enough if you’ll keep right be- 
mo me all the time and not expose your- 
self. 

“T might do that,” murmured Mr. Morley, 
— you'll promise not to move round too 

ast.” 

That is how George William and Mr. 
Morley became such good friends. In fact, 
Mr. Morley even asked the boy to help him 
with his decisions, but George refused. He 
thought that the Savings Bank might not 
like it. 

Each side made one or two runs every 
inning, except of course when the outfield 
came to bat. Either outfield could be counted 
on for three good outs. At the end of the 
seventh inning the score stood twelve to 
fourteen in favor of the Hampton National, 
and the excitement in the stands was intense. 
The excitement was of the same sort that a 


bat desperately at the ball, but the ball easily 
avoided it. The Hampton National slumped 
on its: bench in utter dejection. Mawson was 
next, and he was so nervous he could hardly 
hold himself upright, to say nothing of the 
bat. But it was Mawson that saved the day; 
he was struck with a pitched ball. 

“Yeah, Mawson,” howled the National 
rooters, suddenly coming to life, “that’s using 
your head!” But it must not be inferred that 
Mawson’s head had been struck; it was his 


leg. 

With a wry face he limped to first base, 
well pleased with himself. Even if it had been 
an accident, he felt that it was quite clever 
of him. It was unfortunate that it was Maw- 
son’s first experience at base running, but he 
had never had a chance to learn; he had 
always struck out before. Jerry tried to coach 
him, but Jerry might as well not have been 
there, for Mawson refused to play off base. 
He felt that Jerry was rather young and im- 
mature. So he clung to the base and teetered 
there on one leg like a stork that is getting 
ready to fly. Then Oswald got a hit. 

“Run!” yelled Jerry, and Mawson scur- 
ried to second. Finding himself safe there, he 
turned and looked back. Oswald had made 
a two-bagger and was coming full tilt toward 
second. 

“Go on!” It was not Jerry alone that 
yelled; it was the Hampton National team; 
it was the crowd; even Augustus Morley 
was suspected of having had a voice in it. 

“No, no!” protested Mawson. “Oswald, 
go back—go back!” 

But Oswald refused to go back, and Maw- 
son had no choice but to run. By the time 
he was midway between bases the left fielder 
had recovered the ball, and, breaking al] 
ao. he threw it to Mr. Cruikshank at 

Ird. 

Mawson was excited, but Cruikshank was 
more so. It was not right that they should 
throw the ball to him; they never had 
thrown a ball to him before. Now they threw 
it just when Mawson was charging at him 
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like a scared mule, and everyone was yelling 
hideously. No one could be expected to catch 
a ball in such circumstances, and Mr. Cruik- 
shank was not astonished when he failed. 

“Home, Mawson, home!” yelled the crowd. 

And Mawson, who was now so excited that 
he hardly knew what he was doing, careered 
by third and galloped on toward the home 
plate. Mr. Cruikshank recovered the ball and 
sent it to overtake Mawson. But Mr. Cruik- 
shank was still excited; the ball passed some 
fifteen feet to the left of the catcher. 

When the shouting had died away to give 
place to occasional bursts of laughter, Maw- 
son found himself safe home, Oswald was 
resting at third, and George William was at 
bat 


“Here’s another home run!” announced the 
enthusiasts of the Hampton National. They 
felt that, since George William had hit noth- 
ing else throughout the game, he could hardly 
be expected to do anything different now. 

Abraham delivered his first ball. “Ball one!” 
called Mr. Morley. “‘That’s using good judg- 
ment, George.” But when Abraham had 
pitched the next ball he wailed, “George, why 
didn’t you hit that? That was a strike!” 

George William swung hard at the third 
ball pitched, and it soared high over second 
base. The outfielders took a running start, 
but still the ball passed them. George William 
had made another home run, and the Hamp- 
ton National now led with a score of seven- 
teen to sixteen. 

The Hampton Savings objected to George’s 
home run. They declared that he had had 
advice from the umpire—that Mr. Morley 
had exclaimed, “It’s a good one, George! 
Hit it!” 

But the Hampton National answered the 
charge by saying that Mr. Morley really did 
not know a good ball when he saw it, and 
that consequently his advice was not worth 
anything. And, since the Hampton Savings 
had to acknowledge the truth of the asser- 
tion, everyone agreed to drop the matter. 

Stoner was now put out at first base, and 
the Savings Bank, eager to revise the score, 
came to bat. The game was still far from 
being won. The start was auspicious. An out- 
fielder struck out. 

“Two more, George,” said Mr. Morley. 

The next man was Grimes, who was not in 
the habit of striking out. George William 
threw an outcurve; it went wide of the plate, 
and Grimes smiled. 

“Guess I'll have to call that a ball, 
George,” Mr. Morley said regretfully. 

The next was an inshoot and would have 
hit Grimes if he had not moved. “Ball two,” 
Mr. Morley said with a sigh. 

George William sent the third one straight 
over the plate. Grimes flung out his bat; 
there was a click. High in the air the ball 
soared, and Oswald, racing back toward the 
grand stand, caught it. Grimes was out. Mr. 
Morley patted George William on the back. 

Now came Abraham. He let two balls go 
by, and then he swung his bat. It was a 
beautiful drive, but it went straight to Jerry, 
who nonchalantly reached up his hand and 
caught it. That was the last time Jerry was 
ever permitted to play on the Hampton Na- 
tional team. 

An immense wave rolled out of the grand 
stand and engulfed the National players as 
they stood on the field, and on the crest of 
it came Mr. Smithwick. He slapped Oswald 
on the back; then he hurried over to George 
William just as Mr. Morley was congratulat- 
ing him for the third time. “Young fellow,” 
Mr. Morley was saying, “any time you run 
out of a job come down to the city hall, and 
Tl fix it up!” 

“Get out of here!” shouted Mr. Smithwick 
jovially to Mr. Morley. “That’s a poor way 
for an umpire to act, trying to steal my best 
employee !” 

“T’m not an umpire any more,” said Mr. 
Morley with a shake of his head; “not any 
more. Between you and me, Mr. Smithwick, 
a politician hasn’t any business being an 
umpire!” 

In the days that followed George William, 
the pitcher of the Hampton National, had 
a better chance of becoming spoiled than he 
had ever had as the son of President Wallace 
of the trust company. But George William 
was made of the right stuff, and on the 
thirty-first day of August his associates liked 
him better than they had liked him on the 
fifth of July. “I declare,” said Mr. Smith- 
wick, “I hate to see you go; you’re one of 
the best bookkeepers I’ve ever had. When- 
ever you want a job come to me!” 

“Thank you, Mr. Smithwick,” George 
William said with a smile. “I wonder—would 
you mind writing my father and telling him 
the same thing? Just last spring he told me 
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with considerable emphasis that I didn’t 
have the ability to hold a job two weeks!” 
“Huh!” said Mr. Smithwick, throwing back 
his head. “I certainly haven’t much confi- 
dence in his judgment. What’s his address?” 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


“G. W. Wallace of New York is enough.” 
Mr. Smithwick’s jaw suddenly dropped. 


“Wallace!” he exclaimed. “Wallace, the New 


York banker? Why, you don’t mean to tell 
me that you’re G. W. Wallace’s son?” 


George William nodded and then smiled. 
“T can’t believe it—I can’t believe it!” Mr. 


Smithwick declared and shook his head. 
“Why, he could buy out the Hampton Na- 


tional twenty times over and not feel it!” 
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“But you'll write?” asked George William. 

“Sure, I'll write,” replied Mr. Smithwick. 
“Tl write him a good one; I'll tell him just 
how blamed poor his judgment is!” 

And before the end of the day he did. 


MISS MITTYS TRIUMPH * Blizabeth Putnam Huntington 


HE clear spring sunshine peeping 

from the shreds of scurrying silver 

clouds shone through the spotless 
show windows of Miss Mitty Saunders’s 
flower shop. It touched the nodding daf- 
fodils with a golden benediction; it 
caressed the odorous narcissuses and the 
trembling hepaticas and spring beauties 
she had gathered; it danced in delight 
across the squatty red pots of primroses 
and hyacinths; and it shed a halo round 
the purple clusters of violets. It shone also 
upon mild-eyed, soft-voiced Miss Mitty, 
who, attired in her blue print garden 
dress, was clipping the leaves of a sturdy 
scarlet geranium. Miss Mitty’s people had 
lived in North Dudley ever since she had 
been young enough to attend the seminary 
that in those days had stood on the corner of 
Main and Elm streets and that had dispensed 
in addition to the cut-and-dried curriculum 
such niceties as tatting, cross-stitch, conver- 
sation and playing duets. Since that time 
many winters had shouldered their blustering 
white way into the valley and the town, and 
many summers, sweet-tongued, had danced 
over the soft green ‘hills; but Miss Mitty still 
lived on in the yellow brick house where she 
had learned the rule of three and had worked 
laborious mottoes in colored silks. 

Mrs. Saunders had died twenty-five years 
ago; so had Colonel Saunders, a very fierce 
old rubicund gentleman who, to judge from 
his portrait, which hung in Miss Mitty’s best 
parlor, was given to high stocks and watch 
seals. Although Caleb Choate, the young real- 
estate agent newly arrived in town, had called 
on Miss Mitty three times for the purpose of 
buying the old house, Miss Mitty had always 
refused to consider selling. “I really couldn’t, 
you know,” she would say gently as she filled 


Mr. Choate’s cup with fragrant tea for the. 


third time and passed him caraway -seed 
cakes on a plate as thin as paper. “This has 
always been home to me, and I don’t want to 
live anywhere else.” 

“But consider the financial side, my dear 
Miss Saunders. Here is the proposition —” 
and Caleb, who was taking a course in per- 
sonal efficiency, launched forth. 

“Up and at ’em,” he told himself; “these 
old-timers need prodding, but they’ll come.” 
And he would talk on with energy while the 
fat china clock ticked pacifically, and Miss 
Mitty, sitting very straight, pressed her thin 
hands nervously together or fingered her 
cameo brooch. Her mild gaze would assume 
an air of bewilderment as Caleb dilated on 
the value of initiative and the charm of 
making one dollar do the work of two. But, 
though he was a determined young man, in 
the end he gave up trying. 

The flower shop was Miss Mitty’s sole 
venture into the financial world, and it was 
profitable, for it was the only store of its 
kind in the village; it enabled her to meet her 
obligations scrupulously and even to enter- 
tain company once a year or so in the best 
room. The chief charm of it, however, was 
quite independent of dollars and cents. Since 
the colonel had left a modest sum, she could 
have managed without the slender returns 
from the business, but she could not easily 
have managed without the social life that the 
shop provided. Through it she touched hands 
with all the townsfolk. When Si Bartlett’s 
Minnie had married Joe Perkins Miss Mitty’s 
haitds had arranged the bridal bouquet of 
maidenhair fern and white violets; when the 
Ladies’ Aid had voted a floral wreath to 
the new minister’s wife Miss Mitty’s was the 
brain that conceived, hers the agitated hands 
that executed, the glossy circle studded with 
scarlet blossoms and brave with a satin ribbon 
on which ran the legend: “Welcome to North 
Dudley.” The shop was the colorful thread 
that united Miss Mitty’s life—as placid and 
pale as the dull yellow bricks of her home— 
with the simple and abundant life of the 
town, 

Miss Mitty hummed a tune as she set the 
pruned geranium back in the window and 
opened the door for Mrs. Meigs. 

“Well, Mitty,” announced the visitor, sit- 
ting down ponderously, “did you know you 
Were going to have neighbors ?” 

“Why, no,” replied Miss Mitty; “am 1?” 





“Look over there and you'll see,” Mrs. 
Meigs replied ominously. 

“Over there,” as Mrs. Meigs’s chubby fore- 
finger indicated, was across the cobbled street, 
and Miss Mitty went to the window and 
looked out. As she did so her heart sank. The 
store directly opposite, which for months had 
shown a “For Sale” placard, was a centre of 
bustling activity. An energetic-looking man 
was hurrying in and out, carrying boxes and 
bags from a wagon that was drawn up to the 
curb; a boy was lettering the show case; and 
a tall girl whose golden-brown hair was 
shredded by the April breeze was supervising 
both. Miss Mitty could see only four letters 
of the painted words, but they were enough 
to discontent her. “F-L-O-R,” she read 
breathlessly and turned back to her visitor. 

“What do you think of that?” Mrs. Meigs 
demanded. 

But Miss Mitty’s father, the florid colonel, 
had commanded a regiment at Stone River, 
and Miss Mitty herself was not one to strike 
her colors. “I think it’s a good thing,” she 
replied, turning away her flushed and agitated 
face. “It means competition, and every busi- 
ness is the better for a little of that.” 

If Mr. Caleb Choate, sitting alertly in his 
up-to-date office at the other end of the 
town, could have heard the words he might 
have reversed his judgment of Miss Mitty as 
“a nice old party but without any business 
sense.” Only Mrs. Meigs heard them, how- 
ever, and she left the store, a few minutes 
later, with the impression that Miss Mitty 
was putting up an obstinately bold front. 

As the weeks passed Miss 
Mitty was obliged to admit 
to herself that competition 
has its drawbacks. More and 
more frequently old custom- 
ers stepped inside, looked 
round, decided pleasantly that 
they did not want anything 
and went out, only to emerge 
a few minutes later heavily 
laden from the shop across 
the street. Miss Mitty did not 
blame them: her own flowers 
from her tiny conservatory 
could not compare with the 
gorgeous shower bouquets 
embellished with folds of 
sheer tulle, or the giant hy- 
drangeas and azaleas or the 
stately, dead-white calla lilies 
that her rival imported from 
the big city at the foot of the 
valley. Moreover, there was 
an air about the place that, 
for all its fresh cleanliness, 
her own shop could never at- 
tain. To begin with, the store 
across the street was large, 
and Mr. Burns, the florist, 
had had electricity installed, 
so that when he pressed a 
button the show case was 
flooded with light, to the 
satisfaction of divers apple- 
cheeked children who liked to 
flatten their noses against the 
glass. In addition to electric 
lights there were drawers 
stacked with fancy boxes, rib- 
bons and tinted tissue paper. 
Then the classic lettering on 
the windows,—“J. Burns, 
Fancy Florist, Dealer in Hot- 
house Plants and Tested 
Seeds,”—how different it was 
from Miss Mitty’s little 





wooden sign that showed a weather-beaten 
basket and that creaked with age at every 
gust of wind. 

On a soft blue day at the end of April 
when Miss Mitty had been even more idle 
than usual the bell of the shop tinkled and 
Amy Burns, the florist’s daughter, walked in. 
Miss Mitty could not help liking Amy, who 
was young and lithe and good to look at, and 
who now in a crisp white frock with a light 
green tie looked as if she were made of mate- 
rial as fresh and sweet as the flowers them- 
selves: For her part Amy could not help 
liking Miss Mitty; but Miss Mitty did not 
suspect that. 

The girl had entered with a little ruh of 
sunlight and cool air. “O Miss Saunders, can 
you let me have a little chickweed? We’re all 
out of it, and Sammy, our canary, is longing 
for some, I know; he hasn’t sung a note in 
days.” 

“Certainly, my dear; sit down.” 

While Miss Mitty bustled about, clipping 
the weed, Amy seated herself on the arm of a 
chair and swung one neat, canvas-shod foot. 
“T suppose you’re awfully busy, Miss Saun- 


ders, just as we are, getting ready for May 


Day ?” 

“Dear me, yes! Here’s your package, child. 
No, no, I won’t take a penny. Yes, indeed, 
May Day is always a very busy time for me.” 

Amy, whose mind was on the tennis match 
she was to play that afternoon, nodded a 
little absently; but Miss Mitty’s attitude of 
polite expectancy recalled her thoughts to the 
present, and she smiled engagingly. “Daddy’s 


*‘T tell you what,’’ he said at last, ‘‘ those new - fangled fellows 


can’t touch these things 
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planning ever so many things for the 
store,” she said. “Cute little baskets and 
the dearest little old-fashioned bouquets 
you ever saw. Why, what’s the matter, 
Miss Saunders ?” 

“It’s nothing,” replied Miss Mitty. 
“Did I look surprised? I didn’t suppose 
anyone else would care to make those 
old-time nosegays.” Alas for the colonel 
and Stone River! Miss Mitty’s voice 
shook, and her gentle eyes filled with 
tears. She turned away hastily. 

With grave eyes Amy studied the 
little woman. Then she jumped down 
from the chair. “You’re a dear,” she said 
gayly, patting Miss Mitty’s averted shoulder, 
“and I know that our bouquets won’t be half 
so attractive as yours.” 

Amy waited expectantly, but since Miss 
Mitty made no sign of having heard she 
finally gave her another pat and went out, 
walking with the free, springy step of youth 
and health. The sunlight, flickering between 
the dancing leaves of an old poplar that stood 
in front of the door, circled her young head 
with a soft caress. 

“T guess she means to cheer me up,” Miss 
Mitty told herself, responding forlornly as 
Amy turned to wave. “She’s a good child.” 

In spite of herself Miss Mitty’s hopes rose 
when she looked at her May-day counter 
one evening a few days later. She had worked 
late; the green shades were drawn, and a 
lamp illuminated the store. The bouquets lay 
upon the counter; never in the history of the 
shop had she made such pretty ones or so 
many of them. There were spicy garden pinks 
clustered round a crimson centre, pale blue 
hearts of forget-me-nots circled with yellow 
tea roses, delicate saffron tints that merged 
into cornflower blue; there were large bou- 
quets girdled with stiff white frills of scal- 
loped paper and bound with shining tin foil ; 
there were smail bouquets edged with fragile 
fern and with lacy scrolls on which Miss 
Mitty had painstakingly traced patterns in 
clear blue, delicate gold and old rose. They 
sent into the air an incense that called up 
daydreams of an old-fashioned garden, mel- 
low with color and scent and light, and green 
with some old sweet spring. 

In the morning Miss Mitty 
was at the shop in good time 
for early customers. Though 
she resolutely forbore to look 
directly at the windows of 
the rival shop, out of the 
corner of her eye she caught 
glimpses of riotous color and 
graceful, haughty forms. Her 
own bouquets were arranged 
modestly in the window; 
those that were not yet 
adorned with their lacy col- 
lars floated serenely in clear 
water in a big yellow bowl. 
The pussy willows stood in 
their usual jar, flame-colored 
tulips and modest primroses 
were drawn up in a colorful 
line, and earth-crusted potent 
bulbs lay waiting in their box 
of rich black soil. Everything 
looked just as it had looked 
on every other May-day 
morning for the past fifteen 
years; yet everything was dif- 
ferent. In spite of her Spartan 
determination Miss Mitty 
watched with a sinking heart 
as Caleb Choate came down 
the street, swinging a cane and 
Wearing a posy in the lapel of 
his neatly pressed coat. 

“T wonder if he is courting 
Abner’s girl,’ Miss Mitty 
speculated, forgetting for a 
brief. second her worry and 
fear as the blithe figure van- 
ished behind the swinging 
doors of the other store. 

Now Mrs. Meigs wasalight- 
ing from her automobile and 
picking her way decorously 
across the street to Mr. 
Burns’s place. Soon after- 
wards came three schoolgirls 
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arm in arm, laughing and whispering. With a 
lump in her throat Miss Mitty hurried to the 
back of her store. “I’ll just set those bulbs 
out to keep from getting het up,” she told 
herself. “The judge’ll probably be around 
soon anyway.” 

For many years Judge Andrews had 
bought his Mayflowers from Miss Mitty. She 
glanced proudly at the bouquet—the largest 
of all—that she had reserved for him. It lay 
on its side in a nest of moist greens and was 
tagged with a card on which was written in 
Miss Mitty’s fine hand: “John Andrews, Esq. 
To be called for.” 

Suddenly Miss Mitty’s heart leaped pain- 
fully; two boys had paused in front of the 
shop. “Don’t forget those flowers your ma 
wanted,” one said in a loud voice. 

“Say,” replied the other, “I had forgotten; 
let’s go over there; that’s a regular place.” 

They crossed the street and entered Mr. 
Burns’s store. Miss Mitty drew back from 
the door; the judge was driving up in his 
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shining buggy. He was getting out; he was 
tugging down his capacious waistcoat and 
adjusting his faultless tie. Now he was turn- 
ing, he was — She shrank back, and the hot 
color crept into her thin cheeks. The judge 
had entered the rival shop! 

Ten minutes later the bell tinkled as the 
door swung open, and three girls danced in. 
“O Miss Mitty, have you those little bouquets 
this year?” they cried. “Burns hasn’t any.” 

With a rapidly beating heart Miss Mitty 
led the girls to the window, and with cries of 
delight they chose the bouquets they wanted. 
“Aren’t they just dear? Mabel, you must give 
this to your mother; she’d adore it. My dear, 
look at that sweet one.” 

“Excuse me,” struck in a brisk masculine 
voice, and Miss Mitty turned to see Mr. 
Choate. “Good morning, Miss Saunders; I 
was looking for something in the line of a 
bouquet. Will you be good enough to wrap up 
that one for me?” He pointed with his cane. 

Miss Mitty smiled a little as she twisted 


paper round the dripping stems of the flow- 
ers he had pointed out, for in spite of the 
efficiency course Mr. Choate looked the way 
he felt—bashful. 

As the others passed out of the store the 
judge walked in. “Good morning ; good morn- 
ing, Miss Mitty. Have you any—ah, I see 
that you have. What a beauty this is! Saved it 
for me, eh? By George, that’s magnificent !” 

Miss Mitty had all she could do not to 
dance as the judge buried his nose in the 
capacious bouquet. and sniffed generously. “I 
tell you what,” he said at last, “those new- 
fangled fellows can’t touch these things. 
Burns was recommended to me highly, but he 
hadn’t a bouquet like this in his store. Ah, 
thank you; Mrs. Andmews will be delighted 
with this.” 

For the rest of the day Miss Mitty seemed 
to walk on air. Her bouquets sold so well 
that there were not enough to go round. 
When she gave herself time to think of Mr. 
Burns at all she thought of him with a little 
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thrill of triumph. It was a selfish thrill no 
doubt, and Miss Mitty tried sternly to sup- 
press it. “I suppose Mr. Burns just doesn’t 
have the knack of making them up,” she told 
herself; “it’s something that only comes with 
practice. I do hope the little girl won’t be 
disappointed, though.” 

The “little girl” was at that moment in 
earnest conversation with her father. “Well, 
daughter,” Mr. Burns said ruefully, looking 
round the empty store, “you certainly haven’t 
done me a good turn. I’ve sold nothing all 
day except a paper of seeds and some weed 
killer.” 

Amy laughed and slipped her arm through 
his. “It hasn’t been so bad as that, daddy. 
But you were a dear to let me have my way. 
If you’d only seen the expression on the dear 
old soul’s face, you’d say that it was worth it 
too. And remember, we have all kinds of 
things that will sell; but those bouquets are 
Miss Mitty’s only—what is it Mr. Choate 
calls it ?>—‘investment that will talk’!” 


# THE TREASURE OF THRASYMENES *® 


Chapter Two, in which Nick and 
his father explore the shadows 


N the light of the lamp that the 
stout. woman, whom Amato 
named as his wife Margherita, 

still held aloft, the -Reni family 
looked round them with lively in- 
terest. The house was large, but it 
was simple in construction and had 
a kind of rude dignity about it. The 
hall seemed almost medieval. On 
either side were large rooms. In one 
of them burned a small fire, in front 
of which stood a supper table set 
with dishes. Both fire and table 
looked attractive to the chilled, hun- 
gry travelers, and with one accord 
they turned into the room. Mar- 
gherita set the lamp in the centre of 
the cloth and waddled out to bring 
in the meal. They heard her giving 
loud directions to her husband and 
railing at some one named Tony 
who apparently was as slow as a 
snail and of no use in life except to 
fit others for saintship by trying 
their patience to the utmost. 

Tony, the Americans learned later, 
was the man who had opened the 
gates for the carriage and who had 
then lighted them up the avenue 
with a torch. He seemed to be the 
only help that the overseer and his 
wife had in caring for the house, 
and perhaps he deserved the epithets 
Dame Margherita heaped upon him, 
for he had stood idly by while 
Amato carried all the traveling bags 
upstairs. As a matter of fact, he 
looked as if he were too old to do 
much work. Remembering what the overseer 
had written concerning the difficulty of in- 
ducing servants to stay at the villa, the Renis 
decided that Tony was the best he could 
get—and keep. Well, they had meant to live 
simply anyway. 

“T like your house, Stephen,” said the 
countess as they were waiting for supper. She 
leaned her elbows on the table, rested her 
chin on her clasped hands and looked round 
her appreciatively. “It is so—almost primitive 
in its simplicity! I had expected something 
more ornate, something after the fashion of 
the Italian villas I have seen.” 

“Tt is very old,” her husband reminded her. 
“It dates back to the Norman occupation of 
Sicily. Until two generations ago it was called 
a castello, but my father and my grandfather 
made a few modern improvements and began 
to call it a villa. Pah!” he exclaimed abruptly, 
putting down the glass of water he had lifted 
to his lips. “This water is stale! Amato,” he 
called, “is this the best drinking water you 
can give us? It is not fresh.” 

The overseer came hurrying in. “But, si- 
gnor, there is no fresh water on the estate,” 
he explained. “We catch the rain in cisterns, 
and that is all we have. It is not bad when 
you become used to it. Perhaps this has been 


- in the house a long while. I will-send Tony to 


draw more.” The full light of the lamps 
showed the overseer, who was something 
more than sixty years old, as a big strongly 
built man with little shifty eyes and a some- 
what brutal face. 

Though he seemed anxious to be polite, 
Agnes felt a sudden dislike for him, and she 
noticed indications of the same kind of feeling 






It was so unexpected . . . that all four of them jumped 


in her mother’s eyes. When he had gone out 
again the girl shivered involuntarily. “I don’t 
like him,” she said. 

“He is not very prepossessing in appear- 
ance certainly,” her father agreed. “But what 
he says ‘about there not being any except cis- 
tern water on the estate is true. I had for- 
gotten. Reni would be a desert but for the 
rainfall; there are no springs or streams. It is 
that way in some other mountain towns in 
Sicily and also especially in Greece. Well, as 
he says, we shall soon get used to cistern 
water.” . 

It was not Tony but Amato himself that 
came in with fresh water a little while later. 
Evidently Dame Margherita had insisted on 
Tony’s helping her. As Amato filled the 
glasses again Tony entered with a tray of 
food and began to distribute the plates round 
the table. Everyone was hungry, and Mar- 
gherita’s viands were good. The Renis were 
helping themselves lavishly and were making 
an excellent meal when with startling sudden- 
ness there came from somewhere a weird 
laugh. It was so unexpected and sounded so 
unnatural that all four of them jumped; 
Agnes dropped her fork, and Nick upset his 
glass of water. It did not come from the 
direction of the kitchen where Margherita 
was clattering her pans, or 
from the sideboard where 
Tony was carving a fowl, or 
from the hearth where the 
overseer was putting more 
fagots on the fire. It came 
straight from the shadows at 
the other end of the room 
where there was no doorway. 





Naturally the four at the table were much 
startled. “What was that sound?” ejaculated 
the count. “Amato, did you hear some one 
laugh ?” 

As the laugh came again the overseer 
looked up from his work. “But yes, signor, 
one often hears it,” he said calmly. “It is the 
laugh of a spirit. Did not Conte Reni tell you 
that the place is haunted ?” 

“Haunted? Nonsense! Some person over 
yonder in the corner laughed!” The count 
jumped to his feet and, accompanied by Nick, 
went to the end of the long room where the 
shadows lay heavy beyond reach of the lamp- 
light. The two explored the dusky recesses, 
and Amato came with a lamp; but there was 
no one there. The laughter, however, mocked 
them again and again first from one corner 
and then from the other. It was so unnatural 
that their hearts beat faster than usual. “I 
don’t understand it,” said the count in per- 
plexity as he came back to the table. “Have 
we really a ghost in the house? Whose spirit 
is it, Amato? Tell us about it.” 

“You would really like to hear the story, 
signor?” asked the overseer. 

“Yes, we should like to hear it very much. 
How long has the house been haunted ?” 

“Three years this spring, signor. Three 
years ago a man died here in 
delirium, laughing and shriek- 
ing. His body has been long 
buried, but his spirit is still 
active. You have heard him 
laugh; wait until you hear 
him shriek. It will make the 
blood in your veins turn to 
ice. A good many of your 
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countrymen, signor, have leased the 
villa from my master in Washington, 
but none of them would stay here 
for long. Truly, the conte should 
have told you what to expect! I 
have often written to him about the 
matter.” 

“But who was the man who died 
here?” persisted the count. “Tell us 
all the facts. We are not nervous 
people, I assure you. Was the man a 
friend of yours, a guest in the house, 
that he should have been here when 
he died ?” 

“No, signor; he was a stranger to 
my wife and to me. He was a for- 
eigner. He came to Reni to see the 
ruins of an old Greek temple that 
stands on the estate. In Sicily there 
are many ruined cities of the Greeks 
and the Romans, signor, and the 
ruins on this estate are celebrated, I 
believe. They lie several miles from 
here in the interior, and _ tourists 
often come to visit them. The gen- 
tleman who died said that such 
things were his business. He made a 
profession of investigating old ruins.” 

“Ah, an archeologist!” interrupted 
the count, much interested. 

“Yes, signor, that is what he was, 
an archeologist. He came to exam- 
ine the old temple and what other 
ruins there were on the estate, and 
he was so much interested that he 
stayed a long while. He did not like 
the inn at the village and arranged 
with me to board here at the 
castello. Every day he would go out on a 
donkey’s back to the Greek ruins, and he 
would let no one go with him. I warned him 
that the fever is bad in the interior of Sicily 
and that one must never sleep out of doors 
at night; but he paid no attention to my 
words. Twice he did not come back in the 
evening but spent the night among the ruins; 
he carried a blanket with him. One morning I 
found him wandering in delirium with the 
worst form of fever. He was laughing and 
shrieking in the wildest imaginable way. The 
doctor whom I fetched immediately after I 
got home thought that he had discovered 
something unusual and was trying to tell 
about it. For myself I think it was fever 
alone. At any rate he died that night. His 
consul took charge of his body and his bag- 
gage and sent them to his foreign home; but 
his spirit, as you yourself now have reason to 
know, still lingers in the house. It laughs and 
shrieks even as he did in his last illness. The 
laughs are deep chuckles that show he is 
pleased with something; but the shrieks are 
furious, horrible complaints of a crazed man 
who knows that he cannot carry out some 
plan he has in mind, of a man who knows 
that he is dying on the eve of fame and for- 
tune. At least that is what Dr. Gennett 
thinks, and he is only too anxious to tell 
everyone so who talks with him on the sub- 
ject. In telling you first I get ahead of him.” 

The overseer spoke with a peculiar sarcasm 
that showed he did not like the doctor. “That 
is all there is to the story, signor. One does not 
have to believe it of course. None of your 
countrymen who leased the villa ever be- 
lieved in ghosts the first night they stayed 
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here, but they changed their minds later and 
went away. I hope you will stay longer, for 
my wife and I are lonely here in this great 
house to which the master never comes. But 
those screams are terrifying in the dead of 
night, and I fear that they may make the 
signora and the signorina ill. Last year one 
American lady went into nervous spasms and 
had to be taken to Palermo to a hospital.” 

“That must have been Mrs. Raymond,” 
Nick whispered to his sister, naming one of 
the women who had rented the villa in the 
last three years. “Nervous spasms are her 
specialty. She has them so frequently and so 
gracefully that I’ve often suspected her of 
taking lessons in them. I’m glad you and 
mother are not that way.” 

But, all unpracticed and unlearned in the 
art of having nervous spasms though she was, 
Agnes was not at all sure that she herself 
would not have them if she heard a blood- 
curdling shriek in the middle of the night and 
could not explain it. And now, although she 
was tired, she began greatly to dislike the 
idea of going to bed. When Tony, who was 
putting another plate in front of her, acci- 
dentally struck her arm, she gave a startled 
jump and turned so pale that she felt obliged 
to shut her eyes for a moment in order to 
gain control of herself. Amato, who was 
standing behind her mother’s chair, may have 
noticed the change in her color, but no one 
else was looking at her. She was soon herself 
again. Not for anything would she have had 
Nick know that she was frightened. All her 
life she had tried to live up to her brother’s 
standards in the matter of courage and 
daring; she must not show the white feather 
now and weakly ask whether she might not 
sleep in her mother’s room. Throughout the 
rest of the evening she was decidedly unhappy 
and kept close to her father when they all set 
out to explore the house. She observed that 
Amato’s story had not greatly disturbed any- 
one except herself; the others seemed only 
amused at it. “But then,” she thought gloom- 
ily, “mother will have father to take care of 
her, and Nick’s a boy.” 

The bedroom that Agnes was eventually 
shown to was large and spacious. Like all the 
other bedrooms, it was on the second floor 
and overlooked the garden. Furnished ac- 
cording to modern Italian notions, it was 
rather ornate; the wall paper was of a land- 
scape pattern and depicted the story of Pros- 
erpine and Pluto; the furniture was gayly 
upholstered. Old Margherita had arranged 
things according to her ideas of art; there 
were Swiss curtains tied back with wide satin 
ribbons, a ruffle of blue sateen that orna- 
mented the dressing table and a mirror draped 
with cheap white lace. 

When Agnes had examined the room thor- 
oughly she undressed in the dim light of a 
candle. She decided that to-morrow, even at 
the risk of hurting the housekeeper’s feelings, 
she would sweep all the tawdry elegance of 
the room away and arrange everything ac- 
cording to her own taste. In planning what 
she would do she forgot to be nervous and, 
blowing out the candle, climbed into: bed and 
gave only one little shiver of apprehension as 
the dark closed in upon her. When her mother 
put her head in at the door and reminded her 
that there was only a thin partition between 
them and that Nick was across the hall she 
began to feel quite safe. After all there were 
no such things as ghosts! And with that com- 
fortable thought Agnes snuggled down under 
the cover and went to sleep. 

Out of doors a bird twittered sleepily for a 
moment as if it had waked and turned in its 
nest. The sky was spangled with millions of 
blazing stars, but the jungle of trees and 
shrubs in the garden and over the lawn kept 
the room dark. Silence and darkness lay 
heavy upon the house. 

Toward morning in perhaps the very dark- 
est hour of all Agnes awoke with that abrupt 
kind of start which most of us are familiar 
with. She sat up in bed. She had heard some- 
thing; she heard it again. It was a soft 
chuckle there in the darkness near her! It was 
so close that the person who had laughed, if it 
indeed were a person, might have been stand- 
ing beside her bed! When the weird chuckle 
came again she felt ber hair prick her scalp; 
she could see nothing in the pall of blackness 
that enveloped her. 

Downstairs in the dining room in the lamp- 
light with her father and mother and brother 
close to her the sound had seemed bad 
enough, but here where she was alone in the 
blackness it was horrible. 

Again came the sound, a chuckle low and 
deep as if some one were grinning there in 
the darkness and rubbing his hands together! 
Maybe it was a crazy man! Maybe he would 
Strangle her after he was done gloating over 
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the idea of it! But she did not scream and 
rouse the house. She still felt bound to live up 
to Nick’s standards and to behave, not like a 
silly girl, but as a boy would behave in sim- 
ilar circumstances. So she forced herself to 
get out of bed and light the candle. Holding 
it up, she looked round her. She peered be- 
hind the chairs and under the bed, but she 
saw no one. Yet some one had surely laughed 
there in the room. She knew she had not been 
dreaming. 

Agnes did not try to go back to sleep. With 
the candle burning on the table beside her, 
she sat up in bed and watched for daylight. 
Her wrist watch beside the candle told her 
that it was not long before dawn, and she 
hoped that the wax taper would not burn 
out till daylight came. 

The gray light of morning found a weary 
young girl waiting for it, but now she was 


NTERING the garden by way of the 

library and getting a sort of garden 

fever through books on gardening may 
seem a roundabout process. Yet it is an 
excellent way for the beginner to find out 
what to do and how to do it. Let no one 
be frightened away from the sunny land of 
gardening by what seems a dry method. 
When we discover how many different kinds 
of books have been written on the subject, 
which has its tradition and its technique just 
as beekeeping and trout fishing have, we 
shall see that, however gay and delightsome 
gardens are, they result only from loving toil. 
So far as man is concerned, nature’s wild 
gardens are like the lilies that toil not and 
spin not. Our garden at home, which of 
course is going to be the nicest of all culti- 
vated gardens, will be successful only if we 
love it and weed it and work in it and plan 
for it and read about it. 

Some rainy day this spring let us go to the 
library and ask the cheery librarian for books 
and references on the whole big subject of 
gardening. How cordial librarians are now- 
adays! In the old days I felt almost wicked 
when I asked to take out a book, but now 
the more books that go out the happier the 
librarians seem to be. There is a story of an 
old librarian at a university who never was 
happy except in midsummer when all the 
students were away and all the books were 
neatly accounted for on the shelves! The 
town library to-day is a sunny, friendly 
working place, perhaps with a nice bunch of 
flowers right on the central desk. There a 
smiling attendant shows us how to find under 
“G” a Reader’s Guide, where we discover 
what a many-sided subject gardening is. 
Closely printed columns refer us to magazine 
articles and bulletins that deal with every 
aspect of gardens all the way from raising 
Lima beans to growing heliotrope. Then an 
attendant comes with books and places them 
on the little alcove table at which we sit—fat 
technical books and picture books and flat 
leisurely folios and books on home garden- 
ing, all replete with photographs. I think of 
you and your gardens ‘as I turn over all the 
volumes and wonder which you would like 
to look into. I have put several books aside 
for special study; we-can find ten times as 


FLOWERS ARE FOR 
BOYS AS WELL 
AS FOR GIRLS 





many on this happy subject. The love of 
gardens and gardening, which within your 
lifetime has so generally spread in America, 
is indeed a good sign; it shows that civiliza- 
tion is growing and settling here in America. 
For until people have come to stay they do 
not plant gardens. The’ flower bed and the 
vegetable patch betoken the home maker and 
the home lover. 

Suppose we arrange our selected books in 
groups and read first about that great succu- 
lent thing which is so hard to hoe and to 
weed and so pleasant to watch and to eat 
from—the vegetable garden. Let us here im- 
mediately uproot a heresy. I suppose boys 
will think that the vegetable garden is their 
field, a place where the men-folk of the 
family have to labor. They will leave the 
gay flower garden to their mother and to 
the girls. Now that is a false division. Vege- 
tables are the physical nourishment of all; 





able to close her eyes and sleep again. No 
other ghostly chuckles came to frighten her. 
fet at the breakfast table she showed the 
effects of her vigil, and her mother noticed 
that she looked tired. “Agnes, did something 
frighten you last night?” she demanded al- 
most sternly. “Why didn’t you call me?” 

“Oh, it wasn’t much of anything,” the girl 
answered lightly. “Just that chuckling noise 
again. Maybe it’s some sort of insect or ro- 
dent in the walls.” 

“A sort of miniature laughing hyena ?” sug- 
gested Nick. 

“Tf you are ever frightened in the night 
again, Agnes, you must call me immediately,” 
insisted her mother. “I will not have your 
nerves wrecked with loss of sleep and alarms; 
I'll take you straight back to America first.” 

“The ghost in this house is clever,” Nick 
remarked to his sister when they were alone 






flowers are the delight, or xsthetic nourish- 
ment, of all. For a boy to enjoy a geranium 
is no more effeminate than for a girl to enjoy 
a potato is bold-or ill-bred. Oh, wretched 
Americans that we are, who shall deliver 
us from the shackles of self-consciousness! 
Away with our foolish reticence concerning 
things that really count! We try so hard to 
seem not to care! Though we may be living 
in a free country, we are slaves until we dare 
to care and to say that we care. 

The volumes about vegetables emphasize 
utility. The books and pamphlets that ap- 
peared during the war show us the value of 
the garden campaign that sought to increase 
the production of the country by utilizing 
every hand and every handbreadth of land. 
You who read this were perhaps a party to 
that patriotic plan, yourselves soldiers of the 
soil. You may well remember the community 
gardens and the school gardens that trans- 
formed many a vacant lot or railway inclo- 
sure into big allotments. Like many a hasty 
necessity, the garden begun during the war 
has become a permanent thing that wise folk 
who have learned the value of it will not 
readily give up. There is nothing more com- 
forting to the true patriot than to observe a 
vegetable garden in almost every yard. How 
peaceably and wholesomely neighbors chat 
across their fences when each is convince 
that his cabbages are heading up more firmly 
and his beans are a little stockier than those 
next door! The republic is more stable and 
serene when every family has a garden in its 
back yard. What is more conducive to quiet 
reflection, think you, than to saunter between 
rows of sprouting vegetables when pensive 
evening welcomes us forth from schoolroom 
or office or store? To our unprofessional eye 
it is all a miracle. To be sure the area of our 
garden may not be spacious, for the ordinary 
American yard is “nice and small”; the war 
gardens, which were seldom more than 
twenty by fifty feet, fitted snugly into the 
domestic plot. But size does not count. Have 
you not discovered that space is simply time 
flattened out? If you walk very slowly and 
meditatively between your peas and beans 
you can make yourself feel that you are 
walking over spacious acres without having 
the job of weeding them! To think largely 
and coolly in a small place is every kind of 
victory. 

In one book there is a picture that people 
who cheat themselves of simple pleasures for 
fear of expense should dwell upon. Like reli- 
gion and art, nature is won by the seeking 
and the asking. “Carelessness of the single 
life” makes possible the penny packet! The 
picture is entitled, the Eighteen—Cent Gar- 
den. Fancy a whole garden at the price of 
three soda waters—a garden that has both 
vegetables and flowers! Prodigal nature of- 
fers to every family a transformed yard, 
front and back, for the cost of running a 
small automobile for a day. The natural im- 
pression of the horticultural reform that the 
war beneficently started is that every Ameri- 
can is at heart a farmer. We all love the soil. 
We like to eat what we have raised. We are 
sure that it is better than what we can buy. 
In our small way we bring to our little plots 
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together for a moment after breakfast. “If for 
some reason it wants to force us to leave the 
house, as it has forced out all the other ten- 
ants, it has chosen the right person to haunt. 
Mother wouldn’t be a bit afraid for herself 
or for father or me, but if you are going to 
get the high jinks, she and dad will be rush- 
ing us away in ten minutes. Next time you 
hear any of those queer chuckles in your 
room at night come and call me; I can pro- 
tect you against any real danger. We don’t 
want to be hurried away from here because 
of unreal ones. Do we?” 

Agnes readily agreed to her brother’s plan. 
Then they joined their parents, and a little 
while later all set forth to explore their do- 
main and to meet their tenants. They would 
meet them not as Count and Countess Reni, 
their suzerains, but simply as Mr. and Mrs. 
Curtis and family from America. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


a certain enthusiasm that causes a larger pro- 
portional yield than the trained farmer gets. 
The engineer who works after hours in his 
garden—his hands are just washed from 
crank shaft or loom—somehow makes the 
tomatoes grow redder and smoother than 
they will for the true sons of the soil. Many 
of us who are farmers for only a twentieth 
of the day will—if we don’t weary of weed- 
ing, pulling and cultivating—reap the triple 
reward of exercise in the open air, fresh vege- 
tables for dinner and a smiling communion 
with our mother, the earth. 

What a contrast these next volumes bring! 
We turn now to two flat folios and in doing 
so step from our back yard to great gardens 
of old England and modern, wealthy America. 
A feeling of formality overwhelms us when 
we open such sumptuous books as those. But 
there is no harm in entertaining ourselves in 
fancy or in fact with the festive impossibili- 
ties that the folios picture. For myself I have 
never felt ashamed of being “a little brother 
of the rich” for a brief hour or two; it is like 
going to the play or like a roseate dream. But 
a certain sharp homesickness has always pre- 
vented me from wearing my welcome out. 
Once and again I have sat on a marble bench 
beside a yew tree that was clipped in the 
shape of a rooster, while over there little mar- 
ble turtles spouted water at a bronze dolphin. 


SEEK OUT ENGLAND, 
WHICH IS OLD 
AMERICA 





Off gallops my fancy. Had I but plenty of 
money I would not build me great, gaudy 
rooms full of gilded chairs and mirrors. Spa- 
cious, shaded gardens rather would I have 
and twenty grubbing gardeners to snip the 
edges and kill the pests and keep the gravel 
free from every speck of grass. There would 
be a fountain to spout and splash and old 
gray walls with nectarines ripening like 
globes of sunshine against them. Warm be- 
neath the sun, a dial with its quaint motto 
would tell the hours; and far beyond the 
grape arbors a dancing marble faun would 
smirk at me. Yes, and like the faun my read- 
ers are no doubt smirking too. What foolish- 
ness I am talking! It is just a daydream 
springing from those sumptuous flat volumes, 
which show us what gardening really can do 
when it tries. If you go to Europe,—and you 
must go,—seek out nooky England, which is 
old America, and visit those incomparable 
gardens where for hundreds of years trees 
have been tended, and bowling greens have 
been rolled, and generations of gardeners 
have snipped and clipped and planted and 
watered until there have resulted the vener- 
able, mellow, stately out-of-door apartments 
called gardens. And yet if simple folk like 
ourselves only knew the care and cost of 
such complex establishments that seem so 
full of easy pleasure, we should be content 
to swap the spouting dolphin for a garden 
hose and seats of ancient marble for a ham- 
mock beneath the trees! 

The pictures of famous gardens should cause 
no sniffing of envy or contempt. I want you 
to like and to appreciate that kind of thing. 
To be sure the genius of America inclines to 
the informal in design and is in fact sus- 
picious of the seemingly artificial. Yet there 
is an intrinsic beauty in formal design, and, 
though our motto of life is simplicity, let us 
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appreciate the charms of complexity. After 
all, what is our city public garden with George 
Washington on a bronze horse surrounded 
with parallelograms of pansies and rhom- 
boids of fuchsias? What is it except a sort of 
Old World garden, a ducal garden open to 
everyone every day? The real lover of gar- 
dens sees in formal gardening beauty that 
proudly will not try to conceal its art. 

Most of the books on my table are about 
home flower gardens. They most of all will 
appeal to us simple Americans. We learn that 
to make a-garden is not expensive and com- 
plicated, but simple and laborious. For good 
advice the garden maker must turn not to me 
but to such volumes as these. I am singing 
the praise of a home garden; I am not telling 
you what to do or what not to do in lay- 
ing one out for yourselves. If after perusing 
the suggestions you are inspired first to study 
the best gardens in your town and then to 
expend a quarter of a dollar on seeds and 
perhaps half a dollar on simple plants, you 
will have launched yourself on the delectable 
garden habit, and these words will have 
struck root to bear, oh, such happy fruitage 
in many lives for years to come! 


IS A GARDEN A LUXURY? 


Some one asks if after all it isn’t a luxury, 
and a certain feminine-luxury too, that I am 
advocating. Are not gardens for rich and 
positive old ladies who like to scold the gar- 
dener and brandish a parasol? As an antidote 
to such a notion I commend the reading of 
Francis Bacon’s essay on gardens. That re- 
doubtable judge could not be charged with 
effeminacy. When you read his praise of 
gardens and reflect on the long lists of 
melodious-sounding, sweet-smelling herbs— 
as moving a catalogue as Homer’s list of 
ships or an Old Testament genealogy—you 
are convinced that gardening is masculine. 
If anyone is still in doubt, let him transfer 
loam in a wheelbarrow for a morning or with 
bent back remove from all the beds those 
intrusive plants which grow so rapidly and 
which don’t belong there! A weed has been 
defined as a plant that is out of place. 

A garden is not a necessary; it seems a 
luxury. Yet sharing and use frustrate the sin 
of luxury. To grow flowers for your friends, 


.to delight in distributing bouquets of early 


or uncommon blossoms, to run a sort of 
friendly flower mission among those who do 
not have flowers—such activity as that justi- 
fies our garden. Moreover, many gardens are 
the public property of passers-by, for the 
main function of flowers is not to rest in a 
vase on the parlor table, but to recreate and 
inspire the traveler on his necessary errand. 
Whoever brings into being gaudy color in his 
yard is thus a distributer of cheerfulness. 
Gardens are not luxuries if we use them. If 
they are properly planned, there will be a 
quiet corner with a seat where we may muse 
and commune. For a garden is a kind of 
out-of-door church, a private floral chapel 
dedicated to pure thoughts, bright smiles and 
generous prospects. Restful lawn and pensive, 
nodding blossoms will make your garden as 
indispensable to you as your bed. 


The kiss of the sun for pardon 
And the song of the birds for mirth; 
One is nearer God’s heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth. 


In planning your garden or in making over 
what you have remember to connect it inti- 
mately with your house. It is a part of the 
house, an out-of-door apartment in which we 
live when the weather is fine. We are housed 
so much of the time that we should live out 
of doors as much as possible. The garden 
should be just a step from an indoor room. It 
should match the house in size and style. The 
lines of it should fit in with the windows and 
the doors of our dwelling; the symmetry of 
it should comfort the eye of persons within. 
I have a dear old friend whose box-edged 
flower beds seem to snuggle up to the house 
and whose sweet old rose vines, which her 
father planted a century ago (think of it, 
her rose vines planted a hundred years ago!), 
seem to embrace the cosy, sunny south side of 
her home. You must always plan your garden 
with reference to the people who have to sit 
inside. Perhaps from this window or that an 
invalid will have the comfort of sloping Jawn 
and gay flowering border. Remember also 
that shut-in folk enjoy a window box. Just 
as we feed winter birds from the window 
when snow piles high, so a simple box, gay 
with pansies and heliotrope or fuchsias (these 
last my favorite flower; do you like them?) 
will gladden the heart of grandmother as she 
knits and meditates of bygone days. 

That we are strangers and pilgrims I know 
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well. Here it is true we have no continuing 
city. But the God who gave us eyes to see 
and minds with which to appreciate things 
has decked the world with intricate beauty. 
All who have pleasure in Him seek out his 
works. It is right to enjoy and to plan to 
enjoy whatsoever things are pure and lovely; 
otherwise there would be no gardens, for gar- 
dening is an investment in beauty, though 
sometimes the returns are slow. The garden 
lover is constantly looking into the future; 
if it were wrong to expect a certain perma- 
nency of habitation, the only flowers would 
be wild ones, and we should live in tents. It 
is right, it must be right, for us to have a 
house in our pilgrimage. We are housed pil- 
grims, and the circumstance insures rich 
sentiment accruing to us from a world that 
we know is God’s. The more we put into 
nature the more we shall win from her; the 
more we love the garden the more. closely 
will the garden enfold us and comfort us; the 
longer we and the family gaze lovingly at 
the garden the more responsive will the scene 
become. Consider the last point. Have you 
not felt the personality in certain long-loved 
scenes? I am sure that a patch of deserted 
scrubland has less personality in it than the 
garden right beside the house, trodden with 
familiar feet, saturated by domestic scenes, 
gazed at with loving eyes. As the years pass, 
the scene seems to soak into the tradition of 
the family; it is part of you; it is no longer 
merely earth and grass and flowers, but an 
extension of humanity. 

Why not enjoy finding those mellow, hu- 
manized spots where nature seems to have 
absorbed something of human nature? Look 
out from windows in old-fashioned houses on 
little garden plots and feel the forgotten yes- 
terdays or conjure up the folk that are no 
more. A friend of mine all unconsciously 
experienced the pressure of a vanished per- 
sonality on a farm to which he returned 
during the summer. Presently on Sunday 
mornings he found himself in a spiritual 
mood, meditating at a certain sunny spot 
that overlooks the valley. For him it became 
a sort of shrine; there to pray or to link him- 
self with the great unseen was no effort. At 
last an old inhabitant arrived and pointed 
out a spot where a saintly deacon to whom 
the house at one time had belonged had been 
wont to pray. It was my friend’s point of 
inspiration; the sunny scene had absorbed 
the deacon’s prayers. 


THE LESSON 


“T do not always say grace before meals; 
but I will tell you when I always give thanks, 
and that is when I enter my garden.” This 
is the experience of many who have learned 
the solace and the tonic of a garden. Perhaps 
you are tired. Perhaps you feel misunder- 
stood. Perhaps you think nobody likes you! 
In our outdoor room there is nothing except 
beauty and sweetness; every root, every leaf, 
every flower proclaims the work of a con- 
trolling benevolence. As you feast on gracious 
color and sweet odors your brow loses its 
wrinkles; something draws the rancor from 
your heart. There is nothing there that is 
ugly, nothing that is commonplace. Wherever 
you turn you are cheered, solaced and invig- 
orated. Without your knowing it, a deep 
truth is converting your mind. The deepest 
value of a garden is the lesson it silently 
instills. For its doctrine is this upholding 
thought: If God so clothe the grass of the 


** Tf them pelts ain’t mine,’’ Antoine went on . 


ficld, shall He not much more clothe me? 
The flowers are gay—yes; they are dew- 
besprent and sweet of smell—yes; the lawn 
and the shady seat are full of rest—yes. Yet 
there is a solemn reason for the consolation 
that the garden gives; it is just that still 
small message of reassurance which every 
blossom separately conveys. If God so cared 
for me, says the larkspur, He will care for 
you. If our maker is God, rings the choir oi 
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Canterbury bells, isn’t He yours, yours, 
yours? If God has troubled to make me so 
delicate, says the pansy, and with so thought- 
ful a face, won’t He look after you too, O 
thoughtless girl and doubting boy ? 

Gardens transport us to the eternal. Think 
of it! Try it! Our little yard in our little 
street in our little town can help us to play 
a vital part in our big country and in God’s 
great world. 
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Chapter Four. Antoine makes a threat 


a HE cache? Whereabouts ?” cried Neil. 

“What was Antoine digging here 

for?” exclaimed Tom in reply. “This 

must be the entrance to some sort of cave. 

It’s been plugged with a mixture of sand and 
gravel that has frozen solid.” 

Tom kicked the brands of the fire together 
to make a blaze. A clump of small cedars had 
almost hidden the patch of earth on the bluff, 
but Antoine had cut them away. In the glare 
of the fire both boys could see that there was 
an irregular fissure in the rock; but the loose 
material that choked it was frozen almost 
as hard as stone. Since the cliff faced the 
north, it is probable that the sun had never 
reached it. 

Picking up the sharpened pole that Antoine 
had used, Neil drove it at the conglomerate 
mass, the surface of which had softened 
somewhat under the heat of the fire. A quan- 
tity of sand and stone crumbled and fell out, 
but the inside of the patch was still as hard 
as cement, 

“Let’s get more wood and build a fire hot 
enough to thaw it out quick!” Tom ex- 
claimed. “We can’t go back to bed without 
finding out what’s here.” 

Antoine had gathered up and burned all the 
loose wood on the shore; the boys had to 
paddle back to their own side of the stream 
to get more. There they loaded the canoe with 
dry sticks and, returning, built a large fire 
against the rock and stood back to wait. 
From time to time they poked at the soften- 
ing mass. 

“We can thank Antoine for showing us 
where to look,” Tom remarked. “He never 
went away. I’ll bet he’s been looking for this 
place ever since we saw him last.” 

“Maybe he hasn’t found much,” Neil re- 
plied cautiously, poking again at the cavity. 

Suddenly the end of the pole went through 
the crust. The boys at once swept the fire 
aside. In a few minutes they had dug out the 
sand and gravel and had come upon several 
large stones, which with considerable diffi- 
culty they managed to pry loose. The open- 
ing now resembled an irregular triangular 
fissure large enough perhaps for a boy to 
enter on hands and knees. For a moment 
both peered eagerly into the darkness; then 
Tom thrust a blazing stick inside. “Nothing 
there!” he exclaimed in disappointment. 

“Wait,” said Neil; “we can’t see clear to 
the end of it. The traps would have been 
shoved far back. I think I can squeeze in 
there.” 

The boy put his head and shoulders into 
the passage. The stone round his face was 
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warm, and the air smelled heavy and dead 
and musky. Once fairly inside the passage 
and crawling forward, he noticed that though 
he still had to keep on his hands and knees 
the cave was growing larger, and the smell of 
musk stronger. He struck a match, but could 
see nothing ahead of him except a black 
cavity. Hearing a scraping sound behind him, 
he guessed that Tom, unable to restrain his 
curiosity, had also crawled inside. 

When Neil had gone a yard or two farther 
he struck another match. The passage ended 
in a mass of loose rocks close ahead, but just 
round a granite projection at the left he no- 
ticed a large black opening. Thrusting his 
hand into it as the match went out, he 
touched something cold and hard. “I do be- 
lieve I’ve struck it!” he exclaimed, and his 
voice sounded strange and hollow. 

Crawling a little farther, he again lighted a 
match. Tom, who had overtaken him, squeezed 
himself over Neil’s legs to see. There at the 
left was a large low cavity that opened from 
the side of the passage; and at the very mouth 
of it lay a great heap of rusty metal. It was 
the lost traps; but the boys hardly noticed 
them. Their eyes were fixed on what the 
flare showed just beyond. “Gracious!” Tom 
gasped. “We shan’t need any traps!” 

Behind the traps were peltries baled in neat 
bundles and piled almost to the roof of the 
cavern. Seen in the brief flicker of the match 
the quantity of fur seemed enormous. “Fur!” 
exclaimed Neil. “Of course; George’s winter 
catch.” 

“But I never dreamed of such a lot,” said 
Tom. “Grub too,” he added as he lighted an- 
other match and pointed to several sacks and 
packages. 

“But surely the pelts can’t be good still,” 
said Neil. “Back out, Tom; I’m going to 
bring some.with me and look at them.” 

The boys backed out with two or three 
small bales of fur, which they examined 
closely by the light of the scattered fire. All 
the skins, two or three dozen of them, were 
of muskrat and were pressed between flat 
pieces of split wood and corded up with deer- 
hide thongs. Neil cut the thongs and sepa- 
rated the pelts. He hardly dared to believe his 
eves; the skins seemed to be in good condi- 
tion; there were no loose hairs and no trace 
of moth or mould. 

“TI declare, they’re as good as new!” said 
Tom, fingering the fur in a_ professional 
manner. 

“That place was like a cold-storage vault,” 
said Neil. “It was fly proof and dry, and both 
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in summer and winter the temperature Jf it 
probably was close to freezing. I believe fur 
would keep there for ten years. Of course 
George put the skins there so that foxes and 
lynxes couldn’t get at them.” 

“George expected to be back within a few 
months,” said Tom. “I wonder that Antoine 
didn’t try to thaw his way into this place 
before.” 

“Probably he really didn’t know just where 
to look. We must get the rest of the fur out 
now; we don’t dare go back to the cabin and 
leave the cave open.” 

Once more Neil squirmed into the musky 
hole. First he threw out the traps, which Tom 
dragged away from the entrance; then he 
threw out stores of food and finally the pelts. 

When the cave was empty he crawled back 
to find Tom gloating over the fur. “Not a 
thing wrong with any of it!” he exclaimed. “I 
can’t imagine why George never came back 
for it. Why, it’s a small fortune!” 

“Tt does look like a lot,” Neil replied; “but 
remember, fur was down to almost nothing 
the year George trapped it. Moreover, the 
trip north to get it would have been expen- 
sive.” 

Tom had replenished the fire, and now the 
light shone on the glossy brown of mink and 
muskrat, on a bearskin or two and ‘on the 
mottled red and gray of fox and lynx—a 
great glistening heap of fur on the snow. As 
Neil looked at it the thought flashed upon 
him that this fortune, which was his own by 
inheritance, would solve all of his problems. 
The money that the heap of furs would bring 
would be enough to bolster up his father’s 
business. His own mining education, which he 
had almost despaired of, again seemed pos- 
sible. In short, the heap of fur at his feet 
would change the course of his whole life. 

“What’s that?” Tom asked under his 
breath. “Hold on! Stop there!” he called, 
leaping for his rifle and clutching it. 

Like a shadow against the bluff a man was 
coming along the shore; he was making no 
attempt to conceal himself. In spite of Tom’s 
warning he did not stop. As he passed into 
the moonlight they recognized him, though 
they had guessed his identity at once. It was 
Antoine, and he carried his rifle slung at his 
back and held both arms high in sign of 
peace. Walking straight to the fire, he looked 
for a long while at the pile of pelts and then 
at the two boys, who watched him with puz- 
zled hostility. “Eh bien, you fin’ heem!” he 
said at last in a morose tone. 

Neil felt too triumphant just then to be 
vindictive. “Yes, we found him,” he replied. 
“You showed us the way. You knew that 
these furs were here all the time, didn’t 
you?” 

“No, I didn’t know much,” the habitant 
answered gloomily. “If I know I git heem 
quicker. I was sick when we leave here, too 
sick to know where George make his cache. 
Afterwards I sure t’ink George has come 
back an’ opened heem, till you tell me dif- 
ferent. But I dunno; I t’ink pelts sure spoilt, 
but traps might be all right. Well, I come 
here; I fin’ canoe but no traps. I know 
George, he put traps in one tight place. At 
last I t’ink of this hole in the bluff. George 
an’ me see heem often. But now he was all 
seal tight an’ froze like one stone. Couldn’t 
break heem, an’ I nevaire had no chance 
cause you boys was always round.” 

“Well,” Tom said sharply, “if you’d only 
told us the whole yarn sooner, we might have 
given you a share for steering us to the place.” 


. wheeled and strode off silently 
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“A share? A half share is mine anyway,” 
Antoine declared with sudden firmness. “Me 
an’ George Hudson was trappin’ pardners.” 

“Not a bit of it!” Neil cried. “I know all 
about that. George hired you to work. You 
weren’t on shares at all.” 

“You know all ‘bout it, hein?” Antoine 
flashed back savagely. “Bien! You know then 
that your brother he was hire’ too. The Erie 
Fur Company hire’ heem to trap an’ trade. 
He work for them same as me for heem. 
They pay heem wages an’ grub, an’ they git 
what he catch. These pelts, they belong to 
the Erie Company right now.” 

The words struck the boys like a thunder- 
bolt. Neil knew that his brother often had 
gone into the woods, not as an independent 
trapper, but as an agent of the fur company 
that was now in bankruptcy. The furs he had 
cached were assets of the unfortunate con- 
cern; they were the property of the creditors. 
Neil wondered why he had not thought of it 
before. He glanced at Tom and saw that he 
was looking dismayed. 

“If them pelts ain’t mine,” Antoine went 
on with greater assurance, “they ain’t yours 
neither. Now you boys listen; I talk you 
some sense. You know that company, he is 
smash. Everybody know that. These pelts 
don’ belong to nobody now. Who git ’em? I 
dunno.” 

“Well, but what can we do?” Tom de- 
manded helplessly. 

“Why, I tell you now. We split these pelt- 
ries, make t’ree shares, one apiece. We take 
heem out some places far apart. We seel heem 
separate. Who’s goin’ to know where we git 
heem, eh? Must be two-t’ree t’ousand dollar 
apiece, I t’ink. George an’ me, we make big 
catch that winter an’ trade with some Chip- 
pewas too.” 

Neil looked in helpless dismay at Tom and 
tried to collect his scattered thoughts. All his 
rosy dreams had been blown away in an 
instant. What Antoine had said was true. The 
treasure would go into the assets of the bank- 
rupt Erie Company and would be a mere 
drop in the bucket, too small an item to help 
the creditors. But Neil knew that for him the 
small fortune meant the fulfillment of his 
most cherished hopes. “What do you think, 
Tom?” he asked. 

“Sounds like a good plan, maybe,’ Tom 
muttered, without looking his partner in the 
eye. “Seems a shame to hand all this fur 
over where it’ll do no particular good. We'd 
never get any thanks. But I'll do what- 
ever you say.” 

Neil walked nervously back and forth. The 
temptation to do as Antoine had suggested 
was tremendous. The habitant watched him 
intently. Tom poked gloomily at the pile of 
pelts. 

“No, it won’t do!” Neil said with an effort 
at last. “I hate as much as anybody to give 
up this stuff, but we can’t steal it, Tom, and 
that’s what it would be. If it isn’t ours we'll 
have to give it up. There’s no other way out 
of it.” 

“All right, old man, I’m with you,” Tom 
replied quickly. “I guess you’re right. Fortu- 
nately we have the traps, and now we can 
catch all the fur we want.” 

But Antoine was not so calm as Tom. 
“What!” he cried. “You give heem up for 
nottin’; mebbe ten t’ousand dollar of pelts! 
You mus’ be two fools! Nom d’un nom! You 
don’t mean it, hein?” 

“Yes, we surely mean it, Antoine!” Neil 
replied firmly. “But I guess we owe you 
something for finding the cache. Look here, 
we'll give you a little more grub and some of 
these traps. Take ‘em and put ’em out any- 
where so long as you keep off our range and 
don’t bother us.” 

“T guess not!” exclaimed the. habitant, 
fiery-eyed. “You want to send me away an’ 
grab the whole lot. That.your plan, eh? No, 
you don’ put that across on me!” 

“We're not going to put anything across,” 
responded Neil. “We’re merely going to do 
the square thing. Take what we’ve offered or 
get out. We don’t want any trouble. What do 
you say? Now, none of that!” 

Perhaps unintentionally, the old trapper had 
put his hand on his rifle. There was an instant 
soft click from Tom’s repeater, and Antoine 
withdrew his hand and glanced from one 
boyish face to the other. “I git my right share 
or I git nottin’,” he growled. “Or mebbe I 
take heem all. You boys, you remember what 
I say, if you want to git home alive!” 

He slung his rifle over his shoulder, wheeled 
and strode off silently along the stony shore. 
In a few moments he had melted into the 
gloom, and the boys were left with the 
thought of his threat and the responsibility 
of a treasure that was not their own. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Remington Portable 
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"See, Daddy! | 
It has the 
same key- 
board as 
the big 

machines.” 





Every Member of the Family | 
Needs this Typewriter - , 


—the children most of all, and the younger 
they are, the more they need it. ; 


Why? Because the typewriter is recognized as 
the greatest teacher of children known to modern 
educators. It turns reading, writing and spelling 

lessons from a task into a pleasure. It is a delight . 
to the child to use the typewriter and he learns 

without effort. 


The REMINGTON PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
is so light that even a child can carry it easily, so small 
that it may be kept in desk drawer or bookcase; so con- 
venient that it can be used anywhere—even on your lap. 
It is a true Remington in quality—with every feature 
common to the larger machines, including the Standard 
Keyboard and the automatic ribbon reverse. 


Price, complete with case, $60 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
(Incorporated ) 


374 Broadway, New York 


Branches and Dealers 
Everywhere 


Write to us for our illus- 
trated booklet, “That 
Boy and that Girl.” It 
will give you a helpful 
idea that you can apply 
in the education of your 
child. 





The Coming of Spring 


There’s something in the air 

|. That’s new and sweet and rare— 
A scent of summer things, 
A whir as if of wings. 
And though on plain and hill 
’Tis winter, winter still, 


There’s something seems to say 
That winter’s had its day. 


And to-morrow or to-day 

The brooks will break away 
From their icy, frozen sleep, 
And run, and laugh, and leap. 


And the next thing, in the woods, 
The catkins in their hoods 
Of fur and silk will stand, 
A sturdy little band. 
From the poems of Nora Perry. 





FACT AND COMMENT 


THE BAD THING about a shadow is that 
there’s always something behind it. 


“T’m always right!” a Mouse squeaked from 
the Fern. 

“Good!” thought the Owl. “Then you’re Too 
Wise to Learn.” 


WHENEVER you hear a man sticking to his 
own opinions with obstinacy and urging them 
with vehemence you may safely set him down 
as stupid. 


GEN. U. S. GRANT was born on April 27, 
1822. To mark the centenary Congress will 
authorize the mint to coin 10,000 gold dol- 
lars and 250,000 silver half dollars. 


“YES, I’VE GOT a comfortable, well-painted 
set of buildings,” said the old citizen of Little 
Lot, complacently, “and the best part of it is 
that there ain’t an hour’s work in the whole 
job; just spare minutes.” 


NINE DOLLARS A MONTH to the room 
is what one New York insurance company 
has figured it can rent modern housing for 
if the legislature will permit it to invest $100,- 
000,000 of its funds in building apartments. 
Under the law insurance companies cannot 
invest in any sort of speculative undertakings. 


ENGLAND IS GLUTTED with cotton cloth 
that it cannot sell; Austria is unclothed be- 
cause it cannot buy. While Russia is starving, 
American granaries bulge with surplus corn. 
The world is full of goods that it cannot 
exchange, and there are so many ships on the 
sea that hardly any of them can get a profit- 
able cargo. 


THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION for the 
natives of Alaska points out that in a single 
generation the reindeer industry has raised 
the Eskimos one entire stage in the scale of 
civilization. From primitive, nomadic hunters 
they have become a civilized, pastoral people, 
living in villages and having in their herds 
a means of support and the opportunity to 
accumulate wealth. 


ON A HIGH POINT of Mount Adams in the 
State of Washington are one hundred and 
thirty-six apparently human footprints, made 
in mud that has long since turned to stonc. 
The tradition of the Yakima Indians is that 
the spot is the place where “the great canoe” 
landed after the Flood, and that the foot- 
prints were made by the people who stepped 
from the “canoe” to ground softened by the 
long inundation. 


OF THE CENTENARIANS in the United 
States 2706 are women and only 1561 are 
men. From the age of 75 up the general tend- 
ency toward longevity in women becomes 
more and more pronounced. “‘As old as your 
interest in life” may account for the differ- 
ence. When a dear young lady of 99 was 
asked how old a woman must be before she 
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loses her desire to appear young and attrac- 
tive she replied, “Don’t ask me. You’ll have 
to find somebody older than I am.” 
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POINCARE AND BRIAND 


VERYONE is saying—and the French 
loudest of all—that Great Britain is 
always getting the better of France 

diplomatically. It is because that opinion is 
so general that M. Briand is out of office 
to-day. “He has been too friendly with Mr. 
Lloyd George,” say his enemies; “he has 
yielded too much and too often in the fre- 
quent conferences that the premiers have had 
together or with the Supreme Council; we 
need a less pliable person in office.” 

That is why M. Poincaré is premier of 
France to-day. It is not that the foreign 
policy of Briand has been repudiated but that 
France for the moment wants a stiffer hand 
at the helm. 

M. Poincaré is stiff enough. He is a Lor- 
rainer, whereas M. Briand is a Breton. He 
inherits a long-standing enmity to Germany 
and is of a colder, more stubborn nature than 
his predecessor. There will be fewer sociable 
country-house conferences with Mr. Lloyd 
George; Poincaré will carry on the business 
of diplomacy formally, through the resident 
ambassadors. He will be less amenable to 
arguments for the restoration of international 
commerce and more insistent that France get 
all the reparations and all the military guar- 
anties that Germany can be compelled to 
furnish. It is reported that as president of 
France he was much disturbed because M. 
Clemenceau did not get the left bank of the 
Rhine for the French boundary. He will not 
break with Great Britain——no French states- 
man is so hot-headed as to do that,—but it 
will take a great deal of argument and a very 
clear case of necessity to budge him. If he is 
strong enough, French political ideals rather 
than British economic ideals will determine 
the kind of reconstruction that Europe will 
get. It remains to be seen whether he is strong 
enough; Briand did not seem to be. 

But if Britain has so far outdone France 
diplomatically, it-is not because of any per- 
sonal inferiority of the French statesmen. 
They are quite as able as their allies across 
the Channel. But Britain has the advantage 
of a greater stability of government. Admin- 
istrations change less frequently there because 
they have organized party support behind 
them, whereas French politics is a matter of 
“blocs” and groups and continually changing 
ministries. Politicians in England seem less 
disposed to let their personal feelings sway 
their public action. Mr. Asquith and Lord 
Grey probably have no more personal liking 
for Mr. Lloyd George than M. Poincaré has 
for M. Briand, but they are careful not to 
weaken his hand in foreign politics, and they 
would probably reverse none of his foreign 
policies if they should succeed him in office. 
Better organization, better “teamwork,” is 
the secret of British success in diplomacy. 
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“MENTAL TESTS FOR SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 
7 coud a is not an exact but an 


empirical science. The history of it is 

littered with theories and practices that 
have been tried and discarded. But present- 
day education is founded firmly on certain 
other theories that have been tested and 
found to work, and it employs practices that 
are as general as the method of performing 
long division or extracting a square root. 

Among the recent experiments in educa- 
tion none is justifying itself more certainly 
by its results than that of teaching children in 
groups selected according to their ascertained 
intelligence. Tests of the kind that were used 
in grading the army recruits during the war 
are equally adapted to determining the men- 
tal ability of children. They do not measure 
information, they do not concern themselves 
at all with what the child has learned in 
school; but they test his quickness of com- 
prehension, his ability to reason, his power of 
concentration, the accuracy of his nervous 
coordination. They distinguish the mentally 
strong and capable from the mediocre and 
the dull. 

Having the information, the schoolmaster 
can divide a class into two, three or four sec- 
tions, as the case may be, and put children of 
approximately equal power into the same sec- 
tion. Each section can be brought forward at 
the pace that is best suited to it. It is the aim 
to give the lowest division at least enough 


work to compass the minimum requirements 
for promotion; the upper divisions can do 
more thorough and original work, and can 
receive more instruction outside the narrow 
limits of the prescribed course. They are kept 
busy with things that help their more active 
minds to grow. 

Many teachers have worn themselves into 
nervous prostration by trying to force a 
group of dull pupils into a pace that was too 
fast for them and trying to maintain the 
interest and discipline of bright scholars who 
could do the required work in half the allot- 
ted time. The divisional system of teaching 
based on intelligence tests is meant to stop 
that. Each division is a unit. Clever children 
are not retarded and encouraged in idleness, 
dull ones are not discouraged by being driven 
beyond their gait. 

Of course the divisions are not rigidly 
maintained. A child who shows the ambition 
and the capacity to do a higher grade of work 
can be promoted; a child who will not do 
the work his brain was meant to-do can be 
moved down. As a matter of observation, the 
tendency is for children to move steadily up- 
ward. The top division is always larger in, 
June than it was when school began in the 
previous September. 
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STYLE 


ERSONS of direct and simple intelli- 

gence who read for the larger profit of 

it are prone to be impatient of any 
regard for style, of the finer finish and ele- 
gance of writing. They want facts, substance. 
Style they think of as something false, artifi- 
cial and pretentious, the glittering veil with 
which emptiness passes itself off for solid 
worth. And the antics of some decorative 
writers appear to justify that belief. ‘ 

Yet style in its real and proper meaning is 
only the best way of saying a thing. If you 
have something to express, style is the art of 
expressing it so as to drive it home to the 
reader with force and vividness, to push it 
deep and to make it stay. All the richness of 
imagination, all the variety of epithet, only 
serve one purpose, to make the reader or 
hearer better grasp and retain the writer’s or 
speaker’s meaning. Even the gift of vigorous 
rhythm serves that end; for a quick sentence 
will strike right into the heart, where a slow, 
dragging one gets lost between the ear and 
the spirit. 

And style is a matter of your common 
daily speech and mine as well as of Shake- 
speare’s. If we use few words and those 
vividly and in the right place, if we speak 
directly and simply, men will listen to us 
gladly. If our long narratives lead nowhere, 
those who love us best will wish us to keep 
still. And that is all a matter of style, though 
we may not know it. 

The same thing is true of dress, with men 
and women both. Here again the only true 
style is expression, and our souls will creep 
out, will cry out, through our clothes, how- 
ever we may strive to follow the dictates of 
the: prevailing mode. The cheap, the tawdry, 
the common spirit will show itself in its rai- 
ment. The artificial, the pretentious, in style 
mean the same thing in character; and sim- 
plicity and elegance in the heart cannot keep 
house with a vulgar inappropriateness in the 
apparel. 

Why may we not say as much in a still 
larger sense of life? Our behavior, our man- 
ners, are inevitably, infallibly, the style in 
which our souls are manifested. We hear 
much of the grand style. A great soul will live 
in the grand style, no matter how poor its 
surroundings or how limited its resources. A 
vulgar soul will manifest itself in vulgar 
fashion. To be simple, direct, easy, natural, 
true—these are the first requisites of style. 
Are they not also the first requisites of life ? 


°¢ 
LENINE AT GENOA 


OUR years ago almost no one looked 

forward to the time when~ Nikolai 

Lenine, as the representative of Russia, 
would meet in amicable conference the dele- 
gates from the governments of Western 
Europe. Lenine himself hoped by that time 
to be dealing with communist governments 
of the proletariat in Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Germany and perhaps thé United 
States. On the other hand, few persons in 
those countries believed that the Bolsheviki 
could so long maintain themselves in power, 
or that, if they did, it would be safe or pos- 
sible to have diplomatic relations with them. 
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But we see the Bolsheviki still governing 
Russia and invited to the approaching eco- 
nomic conference at Genoa; and we see Lenine 
chosen as the chief of the delegation from 
Moscow. The lack of any other leadership 
that can appeal to the Russian masses has 
confirmed the Bolshevist power; the need of 
restoring Russia, with its tremendous poten- 
tial wealth, to the economic system of Europe 
accounts for the invitation to Genoa; the 
gradual moderation of Lenine under the pres- 
sure of failing theories and longer experience 
in government has brought Europe to the 
point of treating with him. 

The outlook for the Genoa conference is 
enigmatic. At least two great powers—France 
and the United States—will be either unrep- 
resented officially or skeptical and suspicious 
concerning the negotiations. Neither is ready 
to receive the Bolshevist government with 
open arms. France suspects the conference of 
being a British scheme to restore the British 
economic position in Europe at the expense 
of the French political position and wants to 
know before it talks with Lenine whether 
he is still determined to repudiate the loans 
made by French investors to the czar’s gov- 
ernment. The Washington administration is 
still hostile to the theories and the practice of 
the minority government of the Bolsheviki, 
and it hesitates to involve the United States 
too deeply in the discussions and decisions of 
Europe on problems that are distinctly Euro- 


pean. 

What sort of figure Lenine will cut in the 
gathering it will be interesting to observe. In 
spite of all that has been written and said 
about him, he is still a mysterious and shad- 
owy figure to us of the West. We begin to 
suspect that, fanatic as he was and probably 
is, he has a smack of opportunism in him too. 
Clearly, he knows that Russia is prostrate and 
that communist theory is incapable of set- 
ting it on its feet again. It is hard to imagine 
him as negotiating and bargaining with the 
men whom he has so violently assailed, but 
he may be pliable enough to do it. They on 
their part will be suspicious. Nothing but 
necessity can bring them and him together 
at Genoa. Nothing but necessity can bring 
anything useful out of their deliberations. 
The communist, even when he has turned 
opportunist, and the leaders of industrial, 
constitutional states like those of Europe and 
America do not speak the same language or 
think the same thoughts. But necessity may 
crowd them into an understanding, for neces- 
sity, like politics, makes strange bedfellows. 
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THE NEW WEAPONS OF WAR 


VEN before the second—or is it the 
third?—great international conference 
has assembled, another one is planned, 

to complete and clinch what has been accom- 
plished at Washington. It will be, indeed, a 
child of the Washington conference, though 
we do not know as yet where or when it will 
be born. 

There were more innovations in the Great 
War than the three that we usually associate 
with it. The Germans introduced the practices 
of destroying merchant vessels by submarine 
attack and of disseminating poison gas; and 
both the Allies and the Central Powers used 
aircraft to fight with in the air and to attack 
towns and villages that might or might not be 
regarded as fortified. The Allies so extended 
the principle of blockade that instead of iso- 
lating only fortified places it cut off the whole 
of Germany from supplies of food and other 
materials, in order to starve it into surrender. 
The Germans regarded that as a detestable 
crime, although it was only an attempt to do 
by another method what Germany itself was 
trying to do by its submarine policy. Still an- 
other innovation, a fifth, against which no 
one has objected, was the use of “tanks.” 

It seems to be agreed that it is impracti- 
cable either to abolish or to regulate warfare 
in the air, and that to attempt either would be 
ineffective. Inasmuch as any aéroplane can 
be transformed almost instantly into a weapon 
of war and used as a machine from which to 
drop bombs, any prohibition of the use of 
aéroplanes for hostile attack would be dis- 
regarded: at the first opportunity. Nor is 
there any tendency to forbid the blockade. 
either general or local. Consequently, the only 
new methods of killing that are deemed in- 
human, and that it is therefore proposed to 
prohibit, are submarine attacks on merchant 
shipping and the use of gas. 

The Washington conference has done all 
that it could do to abolish both practices. The 
powers represented there have decreed for 
themselves that offending submarines shall 
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be regarded as pirates and dealt with ac- 
cordingly, and they have reaffirmed in strong 
terms The Hague declaration against gas; 
but the agreement binds only themselves. 

In order to’ make the prohibition against 
both practices effective and universal the 


new conference is to be held. Our govern-_ 


ment is to designate when and where it shall 
meet. It will be composed of two jurists from 
each of the five countries represented at 
Washington, and will consider whether “ex- 
isting rules of international law adequately 
cover new methods of attack or defense,” 
and if not what changes should be made. 
When each delegation has made its report to 
its own government those powers, if they 
accept the report, will take steps to “secure 
the consideration of its recommendations by 
the other civilized powers.” 

Undoubtedly the most important problem 
that will come before the new conference is 
that of the submarine—not how it shall or 
shall not be used, but whether any navy shall 
be allowed to have it as a weapon, ostensibly 
for defense but potentially for sneaking at- 
tack. The public opinion of the world will say 
no, both to the submarine and to gas. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HERE was an earthquake recently, one 

of the most violent that have occurred in 
years, and yet no one would have known 
anything about it if it had not been for those 
delicate little instruments called seismographs, 
which are to be found in all well-equipped 
observatories. The landslip happened at the 
bottom of the Pacific Ocean several hundred 
miles from the western coast of America. The 
men of science believe that it was caused by 
a widening or extension of the great fault in 
the crust of the earth named the San Andreas 
rift. That is the crack which caused the con- 
vulsion that in 1906 shook San Francisco. 
The new shock must have occurred at a great 
depth, for it caused no observable tidal wave. 
The tremor was great enough to bounce the 
needles off the recording drums of seismo- 
graphs thousands of miles away. 
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HE House of Representatives passed the 

Dyer bill, which makes lynching a crime 
punishable by Federal law and by Federal 
courts. The vote was 230 to 119: seventeen 
Republicans voted against the bill, and eight 
Democrats voted for it; otherwise the divi- 
sion was on party lines. The opponents of 
the measure rely on the argument that it is 
unconstitutional because it invades the police 
powers reserved to the states. 
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NOTHER Elder Statesman of Japan, 
Prince Yamagata, is gone at the age of 
eighty-three. A descendant of the old feudal 
samurai, he was conspicuous in warfare and 
statecraft from the time of the revolution 
that overthrew the shoguns in 1868. His 
death, following that of Marquis Okuma a 
few weeks before, virtually puts an end to 
the influence of the famous Gen-ro, who for 
many years have been the power behind the 
Japanese throne. ° 


HE German government wants all cash 

reparation payments to be waived, though 
it declares that it is ready meanwhile to help 
in every way possible to restore the devastated 
regions. It promises to increase taxation in 
order to meet the charge made by the Alfied 
governments that German taxes are not 
nearly so high as those in France and Eng- 
land. It wants the Allies to help restore Ger- 
man credit so that the government can float 
an international reparation loan and prom- 
ises an internal loan to reduce the enormous 
floating debt of the country. It points out 
that railway rates are from nineteen to 
thirty times as high as they were before the 
war; but we may add that, if they were ex- 
pressed in terms of gold, there would be little 
difference. Travelers in Germany report that 
there is little general protest against the repa- 
ration payments, though all Germans think 
that the demands are too heavy. It is only 
the remnant of the old monarchist party that 
objects to paying anything at all. 
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T is interesting to know that the historic 
flag of Ireland is not green but blue. Green 
as the national color dates only from the 
revolution of 1798. It was then accepted by 
the people, but there was never any official 
action to change the color of the Irish flag, 
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which in early days was blue. Nor has the | 
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harp always been the emblem of the country. 
Originally the Irjsh flag bore a golden sun- 
burst. Later it displayed three golden crowns, 
and it was not until the seventeenth century 
that the harp displaced them. On the royal 
standard of the United Kingdom, where the 
Irish flag is quartered with those of England, 
Scotland and Wales, the harp appears on a 
blue field. But the new free-state government 
can change the national color to green if ‘t 
pleases, and it is very likely to do it. 
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PEAKING of municipal ownership,—as 

most of us frequently do these days,—it 
is worth observing that municipal operation 
is almost always expensive. The figures col- 
lected by the United States census in 1912 
showed that it cost 1562 municipalities that 
owned their own electric-light plants an aver- 
age of 3.15 cents a kilowatt hour to pro- 
duce their current. In 3659 privately owned 
plants the cost was 1.98 cents a kilowatt 
hour, although they had to pay taxes, from 
which the municipal plants were free. 
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UPPRECHT, the former crown prince 

of Bavaria, who was one of the chief 
German generals during the war, is out- 
spoken in favor of international agreements 
to prohibit dropping bombs anywhere behind 
the actual first line and to prevent the use 
of gas or chemicals in warfare. He also thinks 
that long-range guns for bombarding cities 
behind the fighting line should be abolished 
and is ready to forbid submarine warfare on 
condition that “hunger blockades” also be 
forbidden. How many of the other military 
men of Germany share his views? 
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HE new Pope, who is to be known as 

Pius XI, is eminent as a scholar as well 
as a churchman. He was in turn prefect of 
the great Ambrosian library at Milan and of 
the library at the Vatican itself. Toward the 
close of the war he went to Warsaw as papal 
nuncio to Poland, and after a distinguished 
service there was created Archbishop of 
Milan and cardinal. He is regarded as a man 
of moderate views who will be likely to 
follow the conciliatory policies of Benedict 
XV. It is interesting to observe that in the 
Prophecy of St. Malachy, a document of 
dubious origin, which is attributed to an 
ancient Irish cleric, and which purports to 
describe epigrammatically the character of all 
the popes down to the end of time, the 
present pontiff is called “Fides intrepida,” or 
“fearless in faith.” Only six more popes are 
provided for in the prophecy. Then, we are 
told, Christ is coming to judge the world by 
fire. ° 


HE congratulations that accompanied 

the first announcement of an amicable 
understanding between the governments of 
Ulster and southern Ireland were premature. 
The question of drawing the boundary be- 
tween the two regions presented difficulties 
that threatened to upset all the arrangements 
of the treaty. Partisan spirit has flamed up in 
those counties of Ulster which are part Prot- 
estant and part Roman Catholic. But we may 
still hope that a peaceful way out of the 
trouble will be found. 
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ENEVER anyone who understands 
how to use statistics is heard from on 
the subject of population shivers go up the 
backs of those of us who believe in the “na- 
tive American.” Dr. Copeland, the health 
commissioner of New York, is the latest 
authority to make us uneasy. He reports a 
low and diminishing birth rate in New York 
among the families of American parentage. 
In one district almost wholly native in its 
stock the rate is as low as seven in a thou- 
sand, though the average for the city is 
twenty-five. Even more startling is his report 
that more of the children of native parents 
die than of the children of foreign parents. 
Ninety out of a thousand children of the 
first class die in infancy, as compared with 
seventy-five Bohemian children, sixty-four 
Russian, fifty-eight Swedish and forty-three 
Scotch. It is probable that the country dis- 
tricts would make a much more favorable 
showing,—our American stock does not 
thrive under the conditions of city life—but 
even in the country the statistician finds evi- 
dence of diminishing fertility. The native 
American is perhaps paying the penalty of 
finding himself in a class that is at the top 
in a social sense and that, in its increased 
demands for comfort and leisure, has an eco- 
nomic reason for smaller families. 





(An niversar 


Montgomery Ward and George R. Thorne 
started the business of: ‘“‘Montgomery Ward & 
Co.” in 1872. Mr. Ward had been a clerk in a 
small town store, and there he got the idea of 
selling goods direct by mail at one small! profit. 
With a capital of less than $2,000 they issued their 
first little one-page leaflets. 








OR Fifty Years Mont- 

gomery Ward & Co. has 
worked conscientiously always 
to offer You a saving. 

And the American Woman, 
by her appreciation — by her 
patronage — has contributed 
largely to building this business, 
until today we have five million 
customers. 

There is the proof of the Ser- 
vice and Saving that Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. has ren- 
dered the public. For no busi- 


In 1874 


the first catalogue of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. was issued. 
It contained eight pages, about 
three by five inches in size. To- 
day the 50th Anniversary Cata- 
logue shows everything for the 
Home, Farm and Family. 


The Oldest Mail Order 
House is Today the 
Most Progressive 





ness that is not sound can 
weather the storms of Fifty 
Years, or win the patronage of 
five million people. 

Our big 50th Anniversary 
Catalogue, pictured below, sets 
the low price standard of Amer- 
ica and tells you the right price, 
the price you should pay for al- 
most everything you buy. 

This book shows the new-old 
spirit of Ward’s—progressive, 
alert, working to give lower 
prices, to give you bigger and 
bigger values, and better and 
still better service—and always 
under the Banner of the Golden 
Rule. 


Some Things at No Profit — 





Many Things at Little Profit 


This catalogue offers many things at no profit prices. 
Tillage Tools are offered the American Farmer at no 


profit to us. And many 
things are offered the Amer- 
ican Woman at less than to- 
day’s market prices. 

Everything in Wearing Ap- 
parel: Dresses, Hats, Shoes, 
‘/sSuits, Waists, everything of 

/the latest New York Styles, 
j/ selected in New York by 
Ward’s own Fashion Experts, 
and offered at the lowest pos- 
sible prices. 

This 50th Anniversary Cat- 
alogue is a guide to the best 
New York Fashions, shows 
everything needed in thehome, 
everything for the children— 
and always at a Saving. 


MONTGOMERY 
WARD & CO. 
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| Lucile Elizabeth Harris 
Had a parasol, purchased in Paris, 
Much fluted and twilled 
And flouncy and frilled, 


With handle all pearly and slender and twirly — 
A parasol bright with the silkiest sheen 

As pink as a rose, and beruffled with green. 
‘Twas plainly designed for a warm-weather date, 
But Lucile Elizabeth said, “I can’t wait; 


| 

i Consider how summer time tarries! 
First of March, come what may, 

I'll go walking, I say, 

With my parasol purchased in Paris.” 





Lucy Bet, 
careful and 
humble 











| A TERRIBLE BLOW 


There was Lucy Bet Lee, a young neighbor, 

Possessed of a parasol, too; 

It came from the store of her father; what's more, 

It was small and most simple and blue. 

She walked out to welcome the springtime. 

With her parasol raised? Not at all. 

Oh, not for the world! It was folded and furled, 

A prudent and safe parasol. 

Well, Lucile Elizabeth minces 

Away down the road like a princess 

While Lucy Bet, careful and humble, 

Looks on at her glory. 

We've all heard the story 

Of foolish young pride and 
its tumble. 

The March wind jumps out 
for a gambol 






Lucile 
Elizabeth 
minces 








The March wind 
















FLAPJACKETS AND FIDO 


By Minnie Leona Upton 


: OME people think maple wax is a good 
S name for boiled maple syrup cooled on 
snow, but the Burtons’ name for it was 
flapjacks. Then one day Robert Burton, aged 
four, called it “flapjackets,” and after that all 
the rest of the family called it flapjackets 
too. 

One spring day when Robert was nine 
years old he made some flapjackets from the 
sap that he had gathered himself from his 
own maple tree. While the syrup was boiling 
he ran outside and patted down a smooth 
place on the clean snow near the end of the 
back porch; and later on, when the syrup 
was just right, Grandfather Burton carried 
the kettle to the spot and Robert ladled it 
out in little golden-brown puddles that ran 
together and touched at the edges like cookies 
in a baking pan. 

Robert and grandfather left the syrup to 
cool on the snow and went back into the 
kitchen to wait. Grandfather was in the mid- 
dle of a “sugaring-off” story when suddenly 
there was a queer, scraping sound on the hard 
snow. 

Robert ran to the door and peered out. 
“Well, will you look!” he cried and was off 
like a shot. 

By the time grandfather reached the door 
two figures were hurrying down the yard. 
One was Robert, and the other was Fido, a 
neighbor’s dog. Fido was in front. He was 
holding his head up and stepping very high 
and quick. Something was dragging between 
his feet. 

Robert looked back as he ran. “The flap- 
jackets!” he called. “Fido’s got the flap- 
jackets !” 

Grandfather understood at once. Fido had 
found the cooling syrup in the very spot 
where Grandmother Burton was always put- 
ting bones for him. Perhaps he had thought 
it was a new and improved kind of bone; 
anyhow, he was carrying it off as fast as he 
could go. 

“Hi there, you little scamp!” grandfather 
shouted. 

Grandmother Burton had seen it all from 
the sitting-room window and came hurrying 
out. 

Robert did not say another word; he 
simply ran, and when he had caught up with 
Fido he stooped hurriedly and grabbed one 
edge of the sheet of flapjackets. It broke off 
short but left a good mouthful for Fido, who 





put his tail between his legs and went tearing 
home without a look to right or left. 

“The flapjackets aren’t hurt a bit!” Robert 
shouted; he came racing back. “Fido didn’t 
touch any except the little piece he went off 
with.” 

Company came just then, and everyone 
had a treat of crisp, golden-brown flap- 
jackets. After a while some one rapped at the 
door, and when Robert opened it there stood 
Lucy Frost holding Fido by the collar. 

“Why, what is the matter with Fido?” 
cried Robert. 

The little dog looked very queer. His tail 
drooped, and he was rolling his eyes and 
pawing at his mouth. 

Lucy’s face was red. “His teeth are stuck 
together,” she said, “with one of your flap- 
jackets.” 

At that everyone else came to the door, 
and they all laughed. But Robert did not 
laugh; he felt so sorry for poor Fido that he 
couldn’t make fun of him. Instead he patted 





him on the head and said, “Never mind, old 
chap, it will melt after a while.” 

Fido gave him a mournful look, but pres- 
ently he sat down and gave the floor a cheer- 
ful thwack with his tail, which meant that 
Robert had made him feel better. 

After a while, sure enough, the stiff jaws 
began to loosen, and at length Fido was quite 
himself again. 

But it was a whole month before he came 
back to look for bones at his old spot by the 
porch. 
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A RURAL ROUTE 


By Carrie O'Neal 


ATE in the winter a March hare stood 
beside his bungalow in a wood when 
suddenly on his ear there fell the fairy 

tones of a tiny bell. “The telephone!” he 
cried. “Oho!” and hopped into the bungalow. 

“Hello!” he called. “Mr. Sun? You say 





TOP TIME 


By Roger Wingfield 


Spin, top, spin! 
You’re all the 

colors in the world, 
With others mixing in; 

You’re like a rainbow 
in a rush 
Awhirling on a hill, 
You’re like a fairy 
with a flounce | 
Who can’t keep still. 





And as you whirl _ 
you sing, 
And as you sing | 
you dip; | 
And now and then 
you’re curtsying, | 
And now and then 
you skip. 
With just one little foot 
No bigger than a pin 
You have the grandest, 
gayest time— | 
Spin, top, spin! 











ORAWN BY ELEANOR WEEDEN 











Verses by Violet M. Robinson 
Drawings by Winifred Bromhali 


With a hurry and scurry and scramble, 

With a skip and a dip 

And a whirl and a twirl, 

A lunge and a plunge 

And a leap and a whirl, 
A flop and a fling, a biff and a bing, 
Harum-scarum and crazy, the tomboyish thing, 
A regular rip-snorting scalawag gale, 
And tousles some bushes and buffets a tree, 
And kidnaps a kite—and then, O dear me, 
I'm not going to tell you the rest of the tale! 

Perhaps you can see. 





The rest 
of the tale 
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that little Miss Spring starts north to-day ? 
And you want me to tell folks far and near. 
that in three more weeks she will be right 
here? The news is welcome, I’m sure,” said 
he. “It shall go right out on the R. F. D.” 

As quick as a wink he was at the wheel of 
his red, reliable jumpmobile. He carried the 
news to every house—to woodchuck, squirrel 
and small field mouse; to chipmunk, por- 
cupine, beetle, toad, he scattered the tidings 
as he rode. Then home he hurried to drink 
his tea and tell the tale to his family. 

The message made a tremendous stir. Miss 
Pussy Willow bought brand-new fur; the 
crocuses frilled their snowy laces; the poplar 
catkins all washed their faces. Violet put on 
a purple hood and nodded gay to an elf in 
the wood. 

Miss Hepatica down in the hollow called, 
“Good morning, dear Miss Marshmallow!” 

That night the wind blew a fearful gale; 
there was rain and snow, there was sleet and 
hail. Buffeted, drenched and full of fears, 
the poor little flowers were all in tears. 

The wood folk were murmuring every- 
where, “Don’t ever believe a mad March 
hare.” 

But the sun came out with a will next 
day, the world was bright and the wood was 
gay; the brave little blossoms took heart, 
and then the glad wood creatures were gay 
again. 

The March hare cried, when he heard them 
sing, “Now wasn’t I right? And isn’t this 
spring ?” 

Then he cut three capers and stood on his 
head. “My reputation is saved!” he said. 
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JOYFUL NEWS 


By Laura Spencer Portor 


If you pick a guinea pig up by the tail 
(Oh, wail! Oh, wail!) 

His eyes will fall out beyond a doubt, 

And all your grief will not avail, 

If you pick a guinea pig up by the tail. 


A guinea pig heard this sorrowful tale 
(Oh, wail! Oh, wail!) 

Yet he skipped and he danced, he leaped 
and he pranced. 

They tried to stop him without avail. 

When they asked him why he skipped 
and he danced 

His voice rose into a joyful hail: 

“T do it because I have no tail!” 
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A_CALENDAR- OF BILLS 
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MARCH 


With March appear the ° 
bills for tested seeds, 
For trowels, hoes and 
all the gardener lacks, 
The bills for grain on 
which the chicken feeds; 
And don’t forget to 
pay your Income Tax! 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN 














“WITH ALL THE SAINTS” 


. ERTAINLY I am not so foolish as to 

( doubt the existence of God,” Rob Kerr 

declared. “The memory of my parents’ 

lives and prayers would prevent my doing that. 
And I haven’t forgotten their faith.” 

“Don’t you think that part of their faith in 
God was the result of their lifelong faithfulness 
to the church?” Dr. Parker asked. 

“I am not prepared to answer that. They 
would have been the same wherever they were. I 
believe that their spiritual life grew out of their 
personal relationship with God. And it is the per- 
sonal relationship that I claim for myself. Times 
are changed now. Many of the customs and meth- 
ods of the church are obsolete and inadequate, 
and I feel that it is poor business to use them.” 

“TI am interested in the position you take,” Dr. 
Parker said. “What organization seems to you 
better fitted than the church to meet the need of 
to-day?” 

“IT thought I made it clear that I believe in a 
personal relationship with God.” 

“Surely that is one of the foundation stones of 
the church! Do you mean that you believe you 
can achieve such a relationship better outside the 
church than in it?” 

“Certainly quite as well.” The young man 
seemed a trifle nettled. 

“What I am trying to understand,” Dr. Parker 
continued, “is why you hold such an attitude. 
Surely you don’t take the same position toward 
business; you never would ignore business men’s 
clubs and conferences and other means of codp- 
erating. You wouldn’t take the same ground in 
science and refuse to meet other men of science 
or to make yourself familiar with their discov- 
eries. How then can you think that Rob Kerr all 
by himself is going to become master of the great 
spiritual mysteries? St. Paul, who knew his busi- 
ness as well as any man who ever lived, told his 
people that they must learn to apprehend certain 
things ‘with all the saints.’ In other: words no 
man could apprehend all of them by himself. You 
have already intimated that the thing that has 
held you steady has been, not your own experi- 
ence, but that of your parents. Suppose you had 
not had such parents? How far would your own 
experience have carried you?” 

There was silence for a moment. Then the old 
minister held out his hand. “(Come and join your 
father’s people, Rob. There are saints still, and 
we need their help.” 


MOTTOES 


““TOUISE,” said Gwen, closing her book and 
| sighing, “this isn’t a bad little village to 
live in; and I love my country and respect 
the achievements of my era. Still, there are times 
when life seems a trifle prosaic, and I yearn for 
the picturesque past. Don’t you?” 
do not,” said Louise. ‘Picturesque it may 
have been, but I don’t believe it was either safe 
or comfortable. And no bathtubs!” 

“Ancestral mottoes,” said Gwenneth, “are what 
I was thinking about. I’ve been studying her- 
aldry a bit: you know I promised to do Miss 
Drummond’s coat of arms for her in color. Well, 
her family motto that goes with the coat of arms 
fits her to a T. You know how cautious she is 
about everything she does, says or approves— 
from new people to a new silver polish? Well, 
the Drummond motto is, ‘Gang warily.’ ” 

“Perfect!” said Louise. 

“Isn't it? But I don’t see why we Americans 
can’t all have mottoes if we want them. Anyway, 
I've been amusing myself with selecting mottoes 
to fit my friends and acquaintances. You'd think 
there wouldn’t be any that actually reflected on 
the family, but there are. You see, Louise, some 
of those picturesque old medieval sinners were 
such ingenuous infants they didn’t even know 
when they were naughty. Think of a family with 
a high opinion of itself deliberately selecting for a 
motto, ‘Thou shalt want ere I want’!”’ 
_.“Profiteers?” said Louise, laughing. ‘That 
idea isn’t confined to the ancients, you know.” 
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“But surely the unabashed frankness is! They 
were raiding border nobles, the Cranstouns. But 
of course the greater number of mottoes do pro- 
claim a virtue or an ideal. For myself I incline 
to purloin a very simple motto that several an- 
cient houses share: ‘With all my might.’” 

Louise laughed again. “Oh, now, Gwen —” 

“Exactly. I know I don’t. That’s why!” Gwen 
replied with spirit. “I want it to live up to, you 
know; a sort of moral alarm clock to keep whir- 
ring in the back of my mind whenever I find 
myself being casual or careless or unpersevering.” 

“Keep it if you want it, but don’t select any 
alarm-clock motto for me! I hate things that 
click and whir and go off. A gentle reminder, if 
you please, one to nudge my conscience quietly 
with the merest hint of duty.” 

“Oh, the one I’ve picked for you is a different 
style entirely. You ought to like it; anyway it 
fits you. You can have it in your choice of three 
languages: ‘Semper fidelis’; ‘Toujours loyal’; 
‘Ever true.’ ” 

“English, please,” murmured Louise gratefully. 
“Do you know, Gwen, for a frank and frequently 
uncomplimentary friend you can be rather nice.” 

“Only rather?” echoed Gwen plaintively. “Can't 
you be a little more appreciative to encourage an 
earnest person who’s trying to be nice ‘with all 
her might’?” 
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PROMPT BUT UNWELCOME 
ASSISTANCE 


N American captain was dozing in the com- 
partment of a French railway carriage 
while he waited for the train to start. 

From time to time he glanced out of the window 
at the passengers of the train on the track next to 
his. In the faint light that the blue dome in his 
compartment cast they also seemed to be dozing. 
At last a sudden jolting and grinding of wheels 
roused him and, looking out of the window, he 
saw the other train receding slowly. ‘Thank 
goodness!” he exclaimed. “We've started at last!” 

Suddenly there was a commotion at the door- 
way of his compartment. The door opened, and a 
stout elderly lady with her arms full of bundles 
began desperately to try to board the train. 

Like a flash the captain sprang from his seat 
and, seizing the bundles, threw them on the floor. 
Then he took a viselike grip on the lady’s wrists 
and with a tremendous heave pulled her into the 
carriage and halfway across it. “Pretty close 
shave, ma’am,”’ he said, panting a little. “C’était 
prés, n’est-ce-pas?” j 

The lady stared at him an instant without 
speaking. Then a look of terror came into her 
eyes, and, hastily gathering her bundles together, 
she ran to the door and leaped out. 

Then the captain woke up. A train was indeed 
moving, but it was the one on the other track! 
Somewhat sheepishly he watched the lady bustle 
up to a guard and begin to talk rapidly; she 
gesticulated frequently in the direction of his 
compartment. Then she chose a compartment 
that she thought was safer and disappeared inside 
it with her bundles. 


MEETING JOHN BURNS 


ERSONS who meet Mr. John Burns, the 
great English labor leader, privy councilor 
and member of Parliament, are not likely to 

forget him. In A Magnificent Farce and Other 
Diversions of a Book Collector Mr. A. Edward 
Newton tells how he met Burns without knowing 
who he was. 

I was sitting in Sawyer’s bookshop in Oxford 
Street, says Mr. Newton, when I noticed that 
while I was talking a man had entered. Soon I 
found myself suggesting that Londoners know 
relatively little of their great city. 

“And this to me!”’ said the stranger in a harsh, 
strident voice of unusual timbre. “Think of it,” 
he continued, turning to Sawyer, 
“that I should live to be bearded in 
my den by a—by a —” He paused, 
not at a loss for a word, but rather 
as if he were trying to decide 
whether the word he used should be 
kindly or not. 

Apparently he was about sixty 
years old, short rather than tall and 
with piercing eyes under bushy eye- 
brows; but he was chiefly remark- 
able for his penetrating voice. You 
felt that he was a man who was 
accustomed to giving orders and 
having them obeyed promptly. He 
seemed to have a degree of confi- 
dence in himself that you associate 
with Chicago rather than with London. Finally 
he said, “Have you many books on London?” 

“Yes,” I replied; “about three hundred.” 

“T have more than six thousand,” he said. “I 
have every book of importance on London that 
has ever been written.” 

“Yes,” said I, “and you had the advantage in 
discovering first how many books I had.” 

“Listen to him!’ roared the stranger. “He 
even doubts my word. Would you like to see my 
books?” 

“Have you a copy of Stow?” 

“Ves,” he replied; “every edition, including a 
presentation copy of the first edition of 1598 
with an inscription to the Lord Mayor.” 

Now, presentation copies of the Survay, which 
is regarded as the first book on London, are 
very rare. I replied that nothing would give me 
greater pleasure than to see his books. 

“Well, then. let me see: shall we say next 
Thursday afternoon?” he suggested. 

“Very good, but where shall we meet?” said I. 





John Burns 


“Do you know the Hotel Ritz?” he asked me. 

“Fairly well, from the outside,’ I replied. 

“Well, go to the bobby who stands outside the 
Ritz and ask him to tell you what bus to take to 
Clapham Junction, and when you get there just 
ask any bobby to direct you to John Burns’s on 
the north side of Clapham Common.” 

John Burns! Had I heard aright? Was it pos- 
sible that I was actually talking to John Burns, 
the great labor leader who had finally become 
an all-powerful member of Parliament, a privy 


councilor and the president of the Board of - 


Trade and of the Local Government Board; John 
Burns, who when the war broke out had resigned 
all his offices of honor and emolument because he 
could not conscientiously go along with the gov- 
ernment! When I had recovered from my aston- 
ishment the man had disappeared. 
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THE MOST DESERTED ISLE 


POINTED casque, white with the guano of 

A the host of sea birds that nest upon it, is 

all that remains of the lofty mountain that 

in some long past era dominated the now sunken 
valleys west of the Hebrides. 

Seen from the west, says L’Illustration, the 
rock, which rises sixty feet above the ocean, 
resembles a huge spiked German helmet. The 
waves have broken down part of the seaweed- 
covered visor, and the upper part of the helmet 
is deeply dented; but the point of it is still sharp 
and frequently serves as a resting place for one 
of the huge albatrosses of the north. The helmet 
appears to have been cloven in two as if with a 
terrific blow from a sabre; the eastern face is 
a vertical wall. ,» 

The island is called Rockall and is quite bar- 
ren. It is situated in an unfrequented stretch of 
the ocean and is more than two hundred and 
eighty miles from the nearest land. Few persons 
have ever visited it. Indeed, only four landings 
are recorded. The British frigate Endymion made 
the first in 1810. The last one was made in 1921. 
Before the report of this expedition was pub- 
lished people supposed that the island consisted 
wholly of a kind of granite called rockallite that 
is found nowhere else in the world. Now indeed 
we know for a fact that rockallite is found no- 
where else, but unfortunately it exists on the 
little island only in small quantities. 
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HIS “DOOTS” FULFILLED 


HE ordinary gentleman of sixty who might 

be suffering from strained muscles and a 

severe injury to his arm would scarcely 
think of joining a long-hunting and riding expe- 
dition. But Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, one-time 
minister of finance in India, was so much of a 
sportsman that he did that very thing. For ihe 
sake of a change after his injuries he journeyed 
into Kashmir and Rawalpindi to visit a friend, 
and there he met with an experience such as 
nervous tourists frequently expect to have in the 
Grand Cajon. In his book, Letters to Nobody, 
he says: 

Instead of giving me a ¢at, or hill pony, the 
maharajah did me the honor to mount me on a 
curvetting peacocky charger with a long tail and 
little else to recommend him. I did not object, 
but I “had me doots” when I started. We had 
got perhaps two thirds the way up the moun- 
tain, and I was in front of the party, when my 
steed stood straight up on his hind legs; then he 
fell back and bounded like a ball over and over 
some two hundred feet down the side. Though I 
had succeeded in slipping off I was over the edge, 
and as the horse fell it just touched my head. 
Then I began to slide to what seemed certain 
death. I lay still on my back and slid faster and 
faster. All I could do was to spread my legs wide 
apart, make my heels scrape as much as possible 
and use my finger nails as claws. 
Still I went faster and faster. 

Just as I thought I should shoot 
out into space my heels struck a 
ridge of grass. I dug them in and 
stopped. I think that sitting there 
was the most trying experience I 
have ever known in my life. Be- 
tween my toes I could see an almost 
sheer fall of a hundred feet to the 
rocks below. I felt the little tufts 
of grass yielding, and I almost re- 
gretted that I had not gone down at 
first. It was only a question of 
time. 

Mercifully, the shikaris are real 
E: men. With their sticks they made 
little nicks for their toes and fingers on the 
mountain side, and at last they reached me, and 
slowly and very carefully we all got to the top. 
At the moment I did not feel even shaken, but 
two Indian cavalrymen who were with me looked 
green. What I disliked most was having to walk 
up the mountain for two hours in a broiling sun 
to show them that I was really unhurt. And to 
satisfy them that my nerves were sound I made 
a gallery shot at a musk deer and rolled him 


over. 
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PUSS PUT TWO AND TWO 
TOGETHER 


HIS account of a cat’s remarkable display 

of reasoning was recently given to a friend 

of The Companion by a minister whose 

word, our correspondent remarks, is of course 
not to be questioned. 

When Mr. and Mrs. M—— were about to 


ON THE BUS TOP 

















Conductor—We don’t go as far as Peckham! 
Old Lady—You got Peckham on the bus! 
Conductor—We got Jestle’s milk on the bus, but 
we don’t go to Switzerland! 
—George Belcher in the Tatler. 
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move to California they left their cat with some 
friends who were living in a suburb perhaps two 
miles from the eastern side of their home city. 
After an absence of eighteen months they re- 
turned and spent two weeks with their friends. 
Though the cat remembered them, it appeared to 
be content with its owners; so when Mr. and 
Mrs. M—— went to live in a new house in the 
northeastern part of the city they left the cat 
behind. A few days later it was missing from its 
home in the suburb for the first time since it had 
gone there to live; and three days later friends 
notified Mrs. M that her cat was at her first 
home in the extreme western part of the city. 
Apparently puss had reasoned that its former 
owners had returned to their old home; so it 
hastened there, traveling either through or round 
a busy city a distance of fully three miles. Mrs. 
M went and got the cat at once and carried 
it to the new home, where it now lives contented. 
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A YANKEE SAMSON 
EF: a long time Grandfather Higgins had 








insisted that he was a very light sleeper and 

that a slight noise would always waken him. 
On the other hand, grandmother was sure that he 
could sleep sounder than the ordinary person— 
so sure indeed that she declared she could cut 
off his whiskers some night without his knowing 
it until morning. Grandfather retorted that, if 
she could succeed in doing it, he would go with 
her to visit their son in Idaho. 

For a few days grandmother said no more 
about it; apparently both had forgotten the con- 
versation. But one morning when grandfather 
awoke his throat and the lower part of his face 
felt unusually cold. He sat up in bed, put his 
hand to his face and, uttering a little cry, jumped 
up and hurried to the mirror. Sure enough, his 
whiskers were gone. He looked round in bewil- 
derment and saw a mass of grayish-white hair 
and a pair of grandmother’s shears on a chair 
beside the bed. Grandmother was right! 
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A BLOW FOR THE MINISTER 


N a certain church one of the duties of the 
old sexton was to pump the organ. The man 
was deaf and perhaps on that account had 

fallen into the somewhat embarrassing habit of 
abruptly quitting his task before a hymn was 
ended. 

One Sunday a new minister was coming, and, 
since he was young and unmarried, the young 
lady who played the organ naturally wanted to 
appear to the best advantage. As soon as the 
service had hegun she wrote a note and, handing 
it to the sexton, told him to read it at once. 
Evidently the old man did not correctly catch 
her words, for to her horror she saw him go to 
the minister right after the first hymn and hand 
him the note. 

The minister opened it and read: “Keep blow- 
ing steadily away until I tell you to stop.” 
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TWO HALF-LOST DOGS 


"Tv “lost and found” column of a paper 
published in an Oklahoma town recently 
contained these advertisements: 
LOST—Yellow half dachshund dog; answers 
to name of Rover. 
LOST—One half poodle dog. 


Undoubtedly the half dachshund was German, 
and the half poodle was French, and if a clever 
dog fancier should find the halves and bring 
them together he might easily enough produce 
from them a fairly lifelike Alsatian watchdog. 
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New illustrated catalogue sent free on request. 
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hundreds of kinds for collections. Some worth 
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ABDOMINAL PAIN IN CHILDREN 
P'ex in the abdomen, or stomach ache, is 








one of the most common complaints of 

childhood, and usually it is one of the most 
insignificant. So many things, from green apples 
and cherry stones to mince pies and plum pud- 
ding, find temporary lodgment in the child’s 
stomach that the wonder is that the stomach 
does not give trouble more often than it does. 
Parents, aware of the usual unimportance of 
stomach ache, as a rule pay no more attention to 
it than their own parents did to earache; and the 
result is that sometimes irreparable damage is 
done before the child comes under the doctor’s 


ye. 

The causes of abdominal pain are numerous. 
Some are of no consequence; others are grave 
enough perhaps to take the child’s life. It is 
impossible always to judge how serious a com- 
plaint is by the severity of the symptoms, A 
child may have not only agonizing pain but also 
high fever with a simple stomach ache that a 
drink of hot water, an emetic of ipecac or a 
soapsuds injection will promptly cure; on the 
other hand a child may complain of only slight 
pain when it is suffering from a serious inflam- 
mation of the appendix. Besides appendicitis, 
obstruction of the bowels by a twist or kink in 
the tube is not an uncommon condition in chil- 
dren, and it may cause pain of varying degrees 
of severity. An occasional cause of pain is the 
kinking of one of the ureters,—the tubes that 
lead from the kidneys to the bladder,—or the 
passing of a stone through it. 

All those forms of colic are acute, but abdom- 
inal pains may be chronic, or recurrent. Ordinary 
stomach ache from indigestion may be sharp, or 
owing to spasmodic contraction of the large in- 
testine there may be a similar pain round the 
central part of the abdomen. The pain may be 
rheumatic and seated in the muscular walls of 
the abdomen, or it may indicate disease outside 
the abdomen, as, for example, Pott’s disease of the 
spine. It is not necessary to catalogue all the 
other conditions that may excite abdominal pain 
in children; we have given enough to show that 
a stomach ache is not always to be neglected and 
that whenever it is severe or long continued the 
best thing to do is to call the doctor. 
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CHIEF BIG FEATHER’S BLANKETS 


ACOB HAMLIN, who lived in southern Utah 

fifty years ago when the pioneers frequently 

had trouble with the Indians, was noted, 
writes a contributor, for his honesty. As spokes- 
man for the white settlers he gained the complete 
confidence of the Indian chiefs. To them he typi- 
fied fair dealing, and they loved him for it. 

“Take this horse,” Hamlin said to his son, 
“and go over to Chief Big Feather and trade it 
for some Navaho blankets. Make a good trade.” 

The boy tied the horse to the horn of his 
saddle and led him to the reservation. “I want 
blankets for pinto,” he said to the chief. 

“How many?” asked Big Feather. 

“Go get the blankets and I’ll tell you,” the boy 
replied. 

Big Feather brought armfuls of blankets from 
his wigwam and began to put them in a pile. He 
had made a large stack before he paused; but 
the boy, remembering the words of his father, 
said, “More!” Big Feather made a second stack, 
and the boy was satisfied. He rode away with 
blankets that were worth twice as much as the 
horse he had traded for them! 

“Well, dad,” he said when he reached home, 
“how’s that for a good trade?” 

Jacob Hamlin took the blankets from the pony 
and piled them into a high stack. Then he split 
the stack in two. “Ride back to Big Feather at 
once with half these blankets. Tell him that 
Jacob Hamlin never drives an unfair bargain.” 

The boy rode slowly to the reservation. “Father 
sent these blankets back,’ he said sheepishly to 
the chief. 

sig Feather smiled. “I knew he would,” he 
said. “Jacob Hamlin, him honest man.” 
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THE “GANG” 


HE boys who roam the city streets in 
"Tseanes" at night searching for excite- 

ment and playing their rude pranks to 
the discomfiture of shopkeepers and the own- 
ers of fruit trees are generally more unfor- 
tunate than bad. Readers of The Companion 
may get a new and more sympathetic point 
of view from what Al Priddy has told of his 
own “gang” experiences in his book, Through 
the Mill. 

More than ten hours in the mill, he says, 
with its humdrum rattle, its high-pitched 
hum, the regularity of its fixtures, the monot- 
onousness of its routine, bullied my nerves 
into a tamed, cowed state. Consequently, 
when my feet felt the outside world at night 
or on Saturdays, at the first refreshing feel 
of the pure air that took that deep-lodged 
beat from my white cheeks I always prom- 
ised myself some exciting pleasure to stimu- 
late my nerves and make me a boy again. 

So I fell heart and soul into a group of 
other boys who worked in the mill and lived 
near me. It was my first membership in a 
gang. The catalogue of our various activ- 
ities would read like a chapter from the 
Hunnish invasion. There were Wild West hold- 
ups, Indian dances and cattle round-ups. 
Then on Saturday nights we made excur- 
sions up to the centre of the city and through 
the Jewish and Portuguese sections. As we 
passed by a grocery store, with tin advertis- 
ing signs projecting from its doorway, we 
would line up, and each lad would leap in the 
air and snap his fist against the sign, pro- 
ducing a loud clatter and leaving it vibrating 
at great speed. Before the clerks appeared on 
the scene we had passed on and mixed with 
the throng of shoppers. 

In the winter we had a very lonesome time 
of it. All that we could do that was exciting 
included standing on a drug-store corner, 
where we splashed the icy waters of a drink- 
ing trough into one another’s faces or hud- 
dled miserable, like animals that have liberty 
and do not know how intelligently to use it. 
We knew that after the night came the morn- 
ing, and with the morning another round in 
the mill, a ten hours’ dwelling in heated, 
spiceless monotony; and a thought like that 
made us want to linger as long as we dared 
on that drug-store corner. 

The only religious declaration the gang 
made came in winter, when on dull Sunday 
afternoons, merely for the walk it offered and 
the entertainment to which it gave us the 
entrée, we joined the classes in the Mission. I 
enjoyed sitting near the aristocratic, finely 
dressed young woman who instructed me as 
to the mighty strength of Samson and the 
sterling qualities of St. Paul. Most truly was 
my interest centred in the jeweled rings my 
teacher wore, or in the dainty scent that was 
wafted from her lace handkerchief. How far 
away, after all, was she from a knowledge of 
our lives and the conditions under which we 
lived! We needed sonie one to shake us by 
the shoulders and tell us that we were cow- 
ards, afraid to make men of ourselves. We 
needed a strong manly fellow just then to 
tell us in plain speech about the sins we were 
following. 

For a short season the whole gang joined 
the club that was kept for mill boys; and 
there one man, in a memorable address, told 
us to “whistle when you’re happy and whistle 
When you’re in danger of feeling mad. Whis- 
tling gives courage like yells at a football 
ge. Whistle, boys, whistle. It’s a sign that 
your courage is good!” That point impressed 
it--lf on all of us, and when we left the club 
at nine o’clock we lined up like soldiers in 
re.iew, and Peter, our leader, addressed us 
thus: “Company, halt; all ready; whistle!” 
W put our fingers in our mouths and pro- 
di cd a profusion of vibrant whistles that 
mc 'cated that we were the most courageous 
an happy lads in the world. Then Peter led 
us ‘nilitantly up a street, stopping every now 
an: then under a street lamp to call out, “All 








th. happy ones, whistle, you!” 
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